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Constitutional Amendments 
Expand Opportunities 
For Membership in AFT 


EAR after year our teacher training insti- 

tutions and our departments of education 
have turned out teachers most of whom are com- 
pletely unschooled and uninterested in the living 
and working conditions of the wage earners of 
the country. Anti-labor bias has been rampant 
chiefly because there has not been adequate pres- 
entation of the problems of the worker. The AFT 
has been remiss in not attacking this problem 
head on. This year we propose to do something 
about it. 


Membership for Student Teachers 

The AFT convention in Milwaukee recog- 
nized the need for student teacher orientation 
and made a constitutional change with that in 
mind. It is now possible under the AFT consti- 
tution for locals to organize student groups as 
associate members, with participating privileges 
but without a vote. These groups can become 
the liaison between our active locals throughout 
the country and the teacher training institutions. 
In this way, through direct contact with the stu- 
dent teachers themselves, we shall influence and 
broaden the preparation of teachers by giving 
them an understanding of the labor movement 
and its aims, and by introducing them to the 
real situations facing teachers from day to day 
in our public schools. 

We now urge locals to get in touch imme- 
diately with the teacher training institutions in 
their locality, and to set up such organizations 
under the provisions of the AFT constitution 
(see page 29). A concerted effort can be made 
as early as next year to influence the teachers 
coming into the field. 


Private School Memberships 

By convention action the AFT now recognizes 
also its responsibility to the total educational 
pattern in the community. The low standards of 
pay in the teaching field have been partly a 
direct result of bargaining in the open market by 
private vocational and trade schools—and often 


establishing salary scales for teachers on the 
basis of the “lowest wage the market will bear.” 

While our organization reserves the right to 
admit to membership only those groups of pri- 
vate school teachers who are responsible, who 
will conform to the general philosophy of the 
AFT, and who will be a credit to the organiza- 
tion, we can and must take our place as a national 
union by organizing and representing teachers in 
private (non-religious) institutions. 


Membership-at-Large in State Federations 

Probably the most significant organizational 
move made by the AFT in recent years was the 
convention action providing for membership-at- 
large in the state federations of teachers. 
Throughout the existence of the AFT we have 
barred ourselves from one of the key areas of 
service: that of providing membership oppor- 
tunities for the thousands of teachers who are 
sympathetic to the teacher union movement but 
do not have the opportunity to join a local. We 
are a professional organization that has much to 
offer all the teachers of the nation, and we do 
not intend to continue to leave the various state- 
wide areas to the sole jurisdiction of the company 
unions. The state is the unit for school legislation, 
for state action programs, and for significant 
moves to make educational experience more 
meaningful to children. Until such time as there 
are locals in all parts of all states, we can build 
aggressive state organizations with membership 
in the AFT through membership-at-large in our 
state federations. 


* * * 


To implement this three-fold program and at 
the same time launch an extensive organizational 
drive to gain new locals and to service more fully 
our existing your Executive Council 
drafted plans which include the employment of 
three full-time organizers in the field after the 
first of the year. We are now soliciting the help 
of all locals and members of the AFT in estab- 
lishing contacts in areas of expansion, prepara- 
tory to an all-out follow-up in January. 


locals, 


Our organization now represents a militant 
minority in the educaticnal life of our nation; 
moreover, our labor increases 
strength many fold. By expanding our organiza- 
tion constantly and aggressively, we can extend 
still further the influence which we now exert. 


JOHN M. EKLUND 


support our 
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AFT Executive Council Carries Out 
Convention Instructions and Recommendations 


LTHOUGH the delegates to the 32nd AFT 
A convention, held in Milwaukee, had 
worked long and strenuously from August 22 
through August 26, there was still a considerable 
amount of unfinished business which was re- 
ferred to the newly elected Executive Council for 
consideration at its post-convention sessions on 
August 27 and 28. 

Included were the reports of the convention 
committees on international relations, working 
and social and economic trends, as 
well as part of the report of the convention com- 
mittee on educational trends and policies. 


con ditions, 


Action was taken also to carry out various rec- 
ommendations and instructions given by the con- 
vention through the resolutions which the dele- 
gates adopted. (Most of these resolutions can be 
found on pages 18 to 29. A few were included 
in our October issue.) 

In addition there were the usual tasks, such 
as selecting chairmen of the standing committees 
and assigning areas to the AFT vice-presidents. 
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Appointment of Committee Chairmen 

Replies have been received from most of the 
persons whom the Executive Council asked to 
serve as chairmen of standing committees. Those 
who had accepted at the time when this report 
was written are: 

Academic Freedom—Meyer Halushka. 

Adult and Workers Education- 
New York, N.Y. 

Child Care—Ruth Martin, Rockford, Ill. 

Democratic Human Relations —Layle Lane, 
New York, N. Y. 

Educational Trends and Policies— 
Sacramento, Calif. 


-John Connors, 


Ruth Dodds, 
Insurance and Credit Unions — Frank X. 
Henke, Chicago, Il. 

International Relations —Selma_ Borchardt, 
Washington, D.C. 

Protection of Teachers’ Rights—Ann Maloney. 

State Federations — Herrick Roth, Denver, 
Colo. 








THE A.F.T. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL IN POST-CONVENTION SESSION 


Grouped informally around the table (left to right), are: Irvin Kuenzli (secretary-treasurer), Selma Borchardt, 
Lettisha Henderson, Mary Wheeler, Carl Benson, Edward Melucci (almost completely hidden), Irving Fullington. 
Patrick Kirwan, John Eklund (president), Veronica Hill, Mary Cadigan, Cecile Oliver, Kathleen McGuire, Ann 
Maloney. Rebecca Simonson, Arthur Elder. Absent because of illness, John Fewkes. 


Taxation and School Finance—Arthur Elder, 
Detruit, Mich. 


Union Techniques—Carl Benson, Toledo, O. 


The chairmen of the standing committees se- 
lect the members of their committees in their 
own general area, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


Assignments of Areas to Vice-Presidents 
The following assignment of areas was made: 

CARL BENSON—Ohio. 

SELMA BORCHARDT—D.C., Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Canal Zone 

MARY CADIGAN—Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp 
shire, Vermont. 

ARTHUR ELDER—Michigan, Wisconsin 

JOHN FEWKES—Chicago, Iowa, Nebraska. 

IRVING FULLINGTON—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas. 

LETTISHA HENDERSON—Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 

VERONICA HILL—The United States at large. 

PATRICK KIRWAN—Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, West Virginia. 

ANN MALONEY—Indiana. 

KATHLEEN McGUIRE—Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska. 

EDWARD MELUCCI—Connecticut, Rhode Island 

CECILE OLIVER—Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Hawaii. 

REBECCA SIMONSON—New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania. 

MARY WHEELER--Illinois outside of Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
International Organizations of Teachers: The 
convention committee on international relations 
made two recommendations concerning AFT af- 
filiation with international organizations of teach- 
ers. These recommendations, which were adopted 
by the Executive Council, were: 

1. That the AFT maintain its affiliation with the Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers Associations and the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers Associa- 
tions and through them work for the development of a 
great international organization of teachers. 

2. That the AFT, through the International Relations 
Department of the AFL, explore the possibilities for an 
international federation of free teacher trade unions 
United World Federalists and Other Proposals 
for World Government: Among the resolutions 
recommended by the convention committee on 
international relations was a substitute resolution 
on United World Federalists, Federal Union, and 
other proposals for world government. The 
Executive Council voted to refer this resolution 
to the standing committee on internationai re- 
lations. 


UNESCO: The Executive Council approved va- 
rious recommendations made by the international 


rarroeon 


Among the recommendations were these: 


1. That attention be called to the excellent work done 
by UNESCO in the field of social reconstruction and 
rehabilitation 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


2. That AFT locals volunteer to help in preparing 
materials for classroom use on the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


3. That in the work of UNESCO in examining text- 
books with a view to eliminating nationalist stereotypes 
and dangerous prejudices, the participation of classroom 
teachers and AFT locals be secured. 


4. That in the state committees for UNESCO which 
are now being established, AFT locals work to make these 
groups function more democratically and give more rec- 
ognition to the classroom teacher and to labor in general. 


5. That AFT members bring to the attention of all 
local civic groups cooperating with UNESCO the un- 
democratic organization and procedures in the US. 
Commission for UNESCO. 


UN's Special Agencies: The committee’s recom- 
mendation that AFT members and locals stress 
the work of the United Nation’s special agencies, 
particularly those in the fields of child care, food, 
health, and safety, was adopted by the Executive 
Council. 


Exchange of Persons and Materials: The Execu- 
tive Council also adopted that portion of the 
international relations committee’s report which 
recommended to AFT members and locals for 
study and application: 

1. The organized exchange of school yearbooks, news- 
papers, textbooks, exhibits, scrapbooks, art work, movies, 
film strips, etc. 

2. The organization of correspondence clubs for both 
students and teachers in the various countries. 

3. Student and teacher exchange, with international 
workshops and institutes. 

4. Exchanges of planned visits between such groups as 
parent-teacher organizations, trade unions, and other 


civic groups 
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5. Improved methods of teaching modern languages 
and the possible use of an international auxiliary language 


Two additional committee recommendations 
concerning the exchange of persons and materials 
were adopted by the Council: 


1. That the AFT call upon the Department of State 
and the Office of Education to have prepared for public 
distribution a complete statement of all opportunities for 
international exchange of persons and the exact method 
by which any person may apply for available exchange 
opportunities. 


2. That the American Teacner publicize to the fullest 
extent all worthy projects and proposals for the exchange 
of materials and persons, so that AFT locals may more 
fully develop contacts through and with genuine trade 
union organizations in other countries. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The report of the convention committee on 
working conditions was considered by the Execu- 
tive Council and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Teacher Shortage and Teaching Standards 


Wuereas, The shortage of teachers, particularly in the 
elementary schools, is still acute; and 


Wuenreas, The number of persons preparing for teach- 
ing careers is still far too small, especially in view of the 


high birth rate in recent years; and 


Wuereas, Lowering teaching standards by issuing 


emergency certificates and by accepting into teacher- 
training institutions students of poor scholastic standing 
is not an acceptable solution of the problem of teacher 
shortage, since it is unfair to the child and a detriment to 


the community and to the nation; therefore be it 








COMMITTEE ON WORKING CONDITIONS 


Resolved, That the AFT call upon its locals and state 
federations to work actively and persistently for all 
measures and policies that will retain capable teachers in 
the profession and attract able young men and women 


into it. Such measures and policies include: 


1. Salaries that are sufficient to enable teachers to enjoy 
a standard of living comparable to that of members of 
other professional groups of equal training. 


2. Freedom to enjoy the same personal, civic, and 
political rights as are enjoyed by other citizens. 


3. Tenure laws that protect the teacher in his position 
as long as he is doing satisfactory work. 


4. Democratic administration within the schools and 
fair promotion policies. 

5. Such working conditions as leave to the teacher 
enough time and energy to enjoy some activities and 
pursue some interests outSide of the classroom. 


6. Retirement provisions that enable the teacher to 
anticipate old age without fear. 


Democratic School Administration 

Wuenreas, We believe it to be the function of education 
to work continuously for improvements in our demo- 
cratic way of living, by allowing teachers to participate 
in all enterprises which concern them as teachers; and 

Wuereas, We believe the schools can serve as a lab- 
oratory for the highest level of democratic living, wherein 
teachers and supervisors work together to develop educa- 
tional policies so that there is group responsibility for 
decisions; and 

Wuereas, Our schools are operating today under a 
hierarchical system wherein the principal is vested with 
almost absolute control; and 

Wuereas, This system is inimical to democratic proce- 
stifles initiative and inhibits teachers 
from active participation in cooperative planning and 


dures because it 


evaluating policies and results; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the AFT recommend that our schools 
be organized so that teachers shall have the right to: 


1. Participate democratically in the policy making in 
their own school and school system 


2. Act freely in the following areas of teachers’ inter- 
ests: 

a) Access to all official records concerning the indi 
vidual by the individual or his appointed representa- 
tive. 

b) Use of letter boxes in order to communicate with 
other teachers on behalf of teacher organizations 

c) Circulation of petitions in the schools among fac- 
ulty of the school when classes are not in session. 

d) Use of bulletin boards to post items relating to 
teacher problems. 


e) Right to call meetings within the school of mem- 
bers of teacher organizations 


Stop-Gap Recruitment Scholarships 

Wuenreas, There is an acute shortage of qualified teach 
ers for the public schools; and 

Wuenreas, The main reasons for the shortage of teach 
ers are low salaries and poor working conditions; and 


Wuereas, The granting of special certificates is being 
continued as a stop-gap measure; and 

Wuereas, In the guise of disinterested benefits to youth 
certain economic organizations with anti-labor philosophy 
have given scholarships to high school graduates who 
agree to become teachers; and 

Wuereas, The Minnesota State Federation of Teach- 
ers in convention assembled on the 30th day of April, 
1949, went on record condemning both practices; there- 
fore be it 

Resvlved, That the AFT go on record in favor of ade- 
quate salary schedules and good working conditions as 
the proper means by which to reduce teacher shortages 
and by which to attract promising young people into the 
teaching profession. 


Compensation for Extra-Curricular Work 
The convention committee on working condi- 
tions also made a recommendation concerning 


payment for extra-curricular work by teachers. 


This recommendation, in which the Council con- 
curred, was as follows: 
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That because of the inequities that exist in the assign- 
ment of duties in the extra-curricular activities program, 
the standing committee on working conditions be asked 
to make a study of methods for compensating teachers 
the AMERICAN 


for overtime work and to report in 


TEACHER On progress made. 


Abolition of Lunch Period Duty 

Wuenreas, Many school districts still employ the policy 
of requiring teachers to serve on lunch period duty; and 

Wuenreas, Such policy works a hardship on the teach- 
ers, and may easily result in a deterioration of the quality 
of instruction during later periods of the day; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge all member locals to 
work toward the provision of an uninterrupted lunch 
period for every teacher. 


Study of Retirement Systems 

The following recommendation of the conven- 
tion committee on working conditions was re- 
ferred to the AFT standing committee on pen- 
sions and retirement: 


That the Executive Council appoint one of its members 
to organize and supervise a qualified committee chosen 
from the general membership to make a comprehensive 
study of retirement systems for teachers, with progress 
reported in the American Tracer and final findings 
reported at the next national convention. 


Severance Pay for Retiring Teachers 

Wuereas, Teachers’ pensions are generally inadequate; 
and 

Wuereas, Some teachers, because of economic need, 
have been forced to continue teaching after such service 
has become harmful to their health and inimical to the 
welfare of children; and 

Wuereas, Industry and civil service are more and 
more widely adopting the practice of making a payment 
of money at the time of retirement, in addition to later 
annuity; and 


Wuereas, Many locals will be negotiating new Cot- 
tracts before the first of the year; therefore be it 

Resolved, That our research director be instructed tu 
investigate severance pay in industry and civil service, 
and to study possibilities of application to retirement 
from the teaching profession; and be it further 

Resolved, That the findings of this research be reported 
to locals by November, 1949. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 

Child Labor 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
convention committee on social and economic 
trends, the Executive Council adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Wuereas, There was a great increase in the amount of 
illegal child labor during the last war; and 

Wuenreas, This represents a situation detrimental to the 
physical and mental welfare of such illegally employed 
minors, detrimental to the public school system, and 
detrimental to organized adult labor, as well as dangerous 
to our nation as a whole; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge each local and each state 
federation to undertake, as far as it is able, a campaign 
to bring about a rectification of this situation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the AFT hereby call the attention of 
the proper officers and committees of the AFL to this sit- 
uation, with the request that it aid in bringing an end to 
the illegal employment of minors and in strengthening the 
laws regulating child employment. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND POLICIES 
Adult Education Teachers 
The Council concurred in the recommenda- 


tion made by the convention committee on edu- 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 
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cational trends and policies, that in addition to 
supporting adult education in general and work- 
ers’ education in particular, an AFT committee 
should be set up to deal with the standards of 
qualifications and pay for teachers engaged in 
adult education. 
> 

For the convention resolutions on educational 

trends and policies, see pages 22 and 23. 


The Sweatt and McLaurin Cases 

Action was taken by the Executive Council to 
carry out the convention’s recommendation that 
the AFT enter an amicus curiae brief in the 


court cases of H. Sweatt and W. McLaurin. (See 
the report of the convention committee on demo- 
cratic human relations, page 19.) The Council 
voted (Vice-President Irving Fullington dissent- 
ing) that $300 of the AFT budget should be 
allotted for this purpose and that AFT locals be 
invited to share in the cost thereof. 


Scholarship to AFT Workshop 

In accordance with the recommendation made 
by the committee on democratic human relations, 
the Council voted that a scholarship of $100 
should be granted for the AFT Summer Work- 
shop. 


As Seen prom Washington 


Excerpts from the convention address of SELMA BORCHARDT, 
Washington representative of the American Federation of Teachers 


In our October issue we published parts of Miss Borchardt's report dealing with legislation on 
federal aid to education, health services for children, social security and teachers’ pensions, and 
many other items. In later issues we shall publish excerpts dealing with health insurance, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, the Fair Labor Standards Act, a national theater, displaced persons, public housing, 

and a public works program. 


Vocational Education 

Our interest in a sound program of vocational 
education is fundamental. To assure a sound 
program, however, it is necessary that we have 
a clearer understanding of what is meant by vo- 
cational education and what its functional re- 
lation is to general education. While many com- 
munities have made an excellent approach to 
this program, there has, however, developed an 
unfortunate trend to use federal funds allocated 
for vocational education to separate vocational 
education from academic education rather than 
to integrate it into the general educational pro- 
gram. On the other hand, there has been a trend 
to have trades taught in a classroom instead of 
having the worker taught on the job. 


Labor has a profound responsibility at this 
time in seeking to have public attention focused 
carefully on the social standards and social ob- 
jectives involved in a program of vocational edu- 
cation. We must critically evaluate the entire 
place of practical training in the nation’s edu- 
cational program and then, basing our conclu- 
sions on an extended practical study, outline the 
steps to be taken in the future. 


To accomplish this purpose, the AFL Com- 
mittee on Education appointed a sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of James Brownlow, 
Secretary of the Metal Trades Department, to 
conduct a functional study through pilot projects, 
in cooperation with the Division of Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education. It is de- 
sired that we cooperate in every possible way in 
this study and, if additional funds are necessary 
for it, that we seek such funds from Congress. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Federal Security Agency restores to disabled men 
and women their capacity to earn adequate wages 
again. It is a federal-state system. The states 
actually operate the program. The federal gov- 
ernment, through the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, furnishes over-all standards, guid- 
ance, and grants of funds; it matches, dollar for 
dollar, many of the state appropriations, pays 
the costs of state administration, and finances 
certain of the services. 

It would be well for our teachers to familiarize 
themselves with the work of this agency. In the 
last six years it has helped 280,000 men and 
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women to overcome the handicap of disabilities 
resulting from illness or injury and, through 
medical or surgical aid, training, and constant 
encouragement, it has returned them to the status 
of financially independent wage earners. 

Always there is emphasis on their integration 
with the other workers of the community. They 
are never treated as an isolated group—and, of 
course, they should not be. 

To lift workers from a state of dependency 
on public or private aid is in iteself a most com- 
mendable accomplishment. It is even more re- 
markable when we consider vocational rehabili- 
tation as an investment, not only in human dig- 
nity, but financially. The cost of the programs 
has averaged between $300 and $400 for each 
case. This can be compared with the cost of 
maintaining non-earners—about $300 to $600 
every year. Making the tax consumer into a tax- 
payer again yields a return of 10 to 1 in federal 
taxes alone! 

There is still, however, a backlog of cases 
awaiting attention. The program of vocational 
rehabilitation should be broadened and devel- 
oped. A bill which would accomplish this on a 
thoroughly practical basis, H.R. 5577, is before 
the Congress. It merits our whole-hearted sup- 
port. 


Library Demonstration Bill 

Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, who has sup- 
ported labor on many matters, has voted for a 
number of other measures through which the 
public interest may be served well. One of the 
Senator’s fine projects is the bill for rural li- 
brary demonstration centers (S. 130). It is good 
to note that one of the able supporters of Senator 
Hill in his home state is a member of our Execu- 
tive Council, AFT Vice-President Irving Ful- 
lington. 


Suffrage in the District of Columbia 

The citizens of Washington, D.C., are dis- 
franchised. Thanks to the excellent work of 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, one of the 
splendid new men in the Senate, a bill to remedy 
this situation was put through the Senate. In 
the House, however, the leadership of the Dis- 
trict Committee is of such a caliber that it 
opposes extension of suffrage. On behalf of the 
citiz.ns of the District of Columbia, who want 
to be American citizens, I ask your active help 
in getting the support of your respective mem- 
bers in the House. 
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UNESCO 

At the international level, UNESCO is making 
real progress. The selection of Dr. Jaime Torres- 
Bodet as the Director General of UNESCO brings 
to that office a great scholar, a great humani- 
tarian, and a magnificent worker in the cause of 
human rights. His record in Mexico commands 
our respect and admiration. Torres-Bodet can 
give a spiritual quality to UNESCO in addition 
to the intellectual contribution which he and his 
colleagues have already made. Particularly en- 
couraging is the work which UNESCO has done 
in the field of fundamental education and in the 
field of educational reconstruction. 

In some other fields the work has not as yet 
been as hopeful or as inspiring. However, great 
progress has been made. Thus far, in the United 
States, far too much emphasis has been given 
o “glamour” and not enough to implementa- 
tion of the program at a practical functional 
level. There has been much headline-making 
conference at which notable truths have been 
proclaimed. Our teachers attend these confer- 
ences and come back home eager to go to work 
for UNESCO. Then comes the let-down. True, 
they can participate in some much needed ma- 
terial help to countries in need thereof. True, 
also, they can read of what UNESCO is doing 
elsewhere. However, to the average classroom 
teacher in the average American city, there is 
practically no opportunity for functional par- 
ticipation in the program. 

This is not the planned wrong-doing of any 
person. It is the result of the manner in which 
the U.S. National Commission on UNESCO is 
set up and functions. 


[For the recommendations of the convention 
committee on international relations concerning 
ways to improve the organization and func- 
tioning of the United States Commission for 
UNESCO, see pages 4 and 5.] 


Preservation of Our Civil Liberties 

[For convention resolutions embodying vari- 
ous recommendations made by Miss Borchardt 
on the preservation of our civil liberties, see 
pages 20 and 21.] 
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The Cause of the Controversy 
In the Oglesby Schools 
INCE I visited Oglesby, Illinois, during the 

S recent school strike in that city and at- 

tempted to assist in negotiating a settlement of 

the dispute, I have been asked to describe my 
impressions of the controversy and its causes. 


It is my personal opinion that the trouble ema- 
nated from the fact that a school administrator 
who had comparatively little understanding of 
the true principles and objectives of organized 
labor was employed in a very strong labor com- 
munity. There existed in the school system a 
teachers’ union which represented a majority of 
the teachers. After discussing the problem at 
Oglesby with the superintendent for many hours 
I came to the conclusion that—regardless of his 
ability as a school administrator—he was serious- 
ly out of tune with many important elements of 
the community which he served. There was evi- 
dence of a great deal of unrest among the teach- 
ers, in addition to the teacher tenure case which 
was the immediate cause of the controversy. 


The superintendent seemed to regard the local 
school board as having absolute authority which 
should not be challenged by the teachers’ organi- 
zation and to consider any community pressure 
on the administration as a demonstration of law- 
lessness. He compared the teachers’ union with 
the Kiwanis Club, rather than thinking of it as a 
group of employees organized in a democratic 
It is 
an indisputable fact that a school board is elected 


society to protect their professional rights. 


by the people and is charged with the responsi- 
The schools 
exist primarily for the children and the commu- 
nity, and not for the teachers. A good school 
system requires efficient, well trained teachers and 
those teachers who are incurably incompetent 
should be dismissed in a manner consistent with 
democratic procedures. On the other hand, the 
teachers have the right in a democratic society 
to organize and to seek the strongest community 
support possible in protecting themselves from 
unjust dismissal and political abuse. No teacher 
can do his best work in an atmosphere of fear 


bility of administering the schools. 
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and uncertainty. One of the duties of a school 
board is to listen to the complaints and grievances 
of organized teachers. Any school administrator 
who believes that teachers do not have the right 
to organize and to challenge actions of school 
boards which jeopardize the professional rights 
of teachers, has no place in a labor community. 
These comments are pertinent to the situation in 
Oglesby. 

The teachers’ union contested the dismissal of 
Mrs. Helen Mecum by the school board, upon 
recommendation of the superintendent, because 
they felt the dismissal was carried out in an un- 
democratic and unprofessional manner. The 
union charged that the superintendent had not 
visited Mrs. Mecum’s school room a sufficient 
number of times to determine whether or not she 
was incompetent. The union also stated that at 
no time had Mrs. Mecum been notified of any 
deficiency in her teaching. The superintendent 
and the school board were determined that Mrs. 
Mecum should not become a tenure teacher in 
the Oglesby school system. When the teacher 
tenure law of Illinois was enacted, its avowed 
purpose was not only to protect teachers from 
unjust dismissal but also to provide a just and 
orderly manner for dismissing incompetent teach- 
ers. In their strong desire to dismiss Mrs. Mecum 
before she became a tenure teacher, the superin- 
tendent and the board seemed to fear the conse- 
quences of attempting to dismiss Mrs. Mecum in 
a just and orderly manner as provided by law. 
The demand on the part of the superintendent 
and board that Mrs. Mecum be dismissed while 
it was still unnecessary to give any reason for her 
dismissal seemed to indicate a desire to circum- 
vent the purpose of the tenure law. A school 
administration has reached a sad state of affairs 
when it shrinks from the due process of the very 
law which was enacted to govern its affairs. The 
Oglesby community seemed to sense this fact and 
responded to it in a vigorous fashion. Many per 
sons in Oglesby stated to me that there was no 
question as to Mrs. Mecum’s competency and 
that the dismissal was purely political. This 
statement seemed to be substantiated by reports 
that a teacher with lesser qualifications than those 
of Mrs. Mecum had been employed to take her 
place. The union teachers felt that none of them 
would be secure in their positions if such ques- 
tionable methods of school administration were 
left unchallenged. The teachers were convinced 
that the administration was bent upon “breaking” 
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the union and that the teacher tenure law of TIli- 
nois would mean little if the teachers’ organiza- 
tion were either destroyed or controlled by the 
administration. 

The teachers in the Oglesby school took this 
problem to the Tri-Cities Federation of Teachers, 
which represents the union teachers of Oglesby, 
LaSalle, and Peru, Illinois. Since the teachers’ 
union could not negotiate the matter satisfac- 
torily, the grievance was taken up by the Central 
Labor Council, which represents all of the AFL 
unions in the community—and indirectly the 
great majority of the citizens of Oglesby. When 
the Central Labor Union could not settle the 
matter, a strike was called by that body, and 
pickets were placed in front of the two grade 
school buildings. At this stage of the contro- 
versy the fight was largely between the entire 
labor movement and the school administration. 

On Monday night, August 29, and early Tues- 
day morning, August 30, a conference lasting 
until nearly 4 a.m. was held between the superin- 
tendent and the president of the school board on 
the one hand, and officers of the Central Labor 
Union, officers of the teachers’ union, and myself 
on the other hand. At that meeting a compro- 
mise was reached under which Mrs. Mecum was 
to be employed for one year, at the end of which 
she would tender her resignation. This compro- 
mise was agreed upon tentatively by the repre- 
sentatives of the school board, by the union rep- 
resentatives, and by Mrs. Mecum. All persons 
present seemed to feel that the controversy was 
settled. A truce of 48 hours was called and the 
pickets were removed from the buildings. How- 
ever, when the school board met on Wednesday 
evening, the majority of the board members voted 
against accepting the compromise, and the battle 
started all over again. On Thursday morning 
the pickets were back on the line. It should be 
emphasized that the school board—and not the 
union—failed to accept the tentative agreement 
which had been negotiated. 

When the school board rejected a reasonable 
compromise, the battle spread beyond the labor 
movement and became a fight between the com- 
munity in general and the school administration. 
The American Federation of Teachers maintains 
a no-strike policy but the work stoppage in Ogles- 
by was really a strike of the entire labor move- 
ment and a majority of the community against 
the school administration. Many citizens—both 
union and non-union—were aroused because they 
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felt that the superintendent and school board had 
broken faith in not accepting a sensible compro- 
mise and thus had prolonged the struggle and 
prevented the opening of school. Many union 
members felt that the board did not desire to set- 
tle the controversy but wanted to continue the 
fight and make use of it in an effort to “break” 
the union. The failure of the board to accept the 
compromise was the direct cause of the more 
drastic community action which followed. 

Much publicity has been given to the fact that 
a large group of citizens “invaded” the school 
board meeting and demanded reinstatement of 
the dismissed teacher. This group of citizens, 
which the anti-labor press chose to call a “mob,” 
consisted of both union and non-union persons. 
The crowd was made up of a group of citizens 
who were thoroughly enraged because of the ac- 
tion of the school board, which was making im- 
possible the opening of the schools. The crowd 
demanded that the board employ the dismissed 
teacher as the board’s representatives had agreed 
to do in the compromise which had been reached 
around the conference table in democratic fash- 
ion. The board reconsidered its action, complied 
with the demands of the crowd, and rehired the 
teacher. 

Those who charge that the functions of the 
school administration were taken over by mob 
force should realize that something must be seri- 
ously wrong when a majority of the entire com- 
munity are aroused to drastic action against a 
school administration. There have been many 
instances in the history of our democracy when 
communities arose to drastic action because the 
will of the majority was challenged by a small 
group or by one person who happened to be in a 


position of authority. IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Following the incidents related above, four 
of the school board members resigned. To fill 
their places, a special election was held on 
October 5. Two slates of candidates were offered, 
one of which was sponsored by the labor groups. 
The outcome was an overwhelming victory for 
these groups, since the entire labor slate was 
elected by a two to one vote. It is especially 
significant that more votes were cast than in 
any city election, and far more than in any school 
board election in the city's history. The citizens 
of Oglesby thus showed clearly that they sup- 
ported the stand taken by the unions. 





The Welfare State— 
De We Want Kt? 


By REPRESENTATIVE ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


From an address delivered at the AFT convention. 
Representative Biemiller, of the Fifth Congressional 


District of Wisconsin, has long been an AFT member. 


HIS is an especially appropriate occasion 
on which to lay a ghost which seems to be 
haunting some fearful men. This apparition has 
been variously hinted at, whispered about, de- 
nounced, decried. The tone of voice has had an 
interesting correlation with the wealth or indus- 
trial interests of the man who has spoken of it, 
but benighted or bigoted, frightened or fright- 
ening, the ghost story remains basically the same. 
Beware the Welfare State! Beware! Beware! 
Personally, I don’t believe in ghosts. In fact, 
such legends usually arouse my curiosity and 
skepticism. So I decided to investigate this 
shadowy haunt, and to determine what was really 
behind the fluttering sheets and clanking chains 
that frightened men were using to try to frighten 
others more. 

It was a simple exorcism. When I had pulled 
up the blinds and let a little light into the corners 
of the room there wasn’t any ghost at all. All 
that was left were the slightly ridiculous trap- 
pings of fear, looking more like a scare-crow than 
a menace. 

But underneath this pale disguise I did make 
an important discovery. I found the welfare 
state all right, but it didn’t frighten me. It made 
me proud. Here was a theory of government 
that was as American as our Constitution, as 
democratic as Lincoln, as forward-looking as 
Roosevelt. It was a state that took seriously its 
responsibilities toward ALL its citizens and that 
had techniques and 
means for making democracy effective in the un- 


developed organizations, 


equal places. 
I found the welfare state consistent with 
Lincoln’s statement that “The legitimate object 
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of government is to do for the people what needs 
to be dene, but which they cannot by individual 
effort do at all or do so well for themselves.” 

The ghost-raisers mutter that the welfare 
state is a dangerous—an un-American theory. 
The implication, sometimes the open charge, is 
made that it is synonymous with foreign Com- 
munism, with Stalinism. Well, let us look at that 
without its masquerade. 

The concept of the welfare state started with 
the inception of our country. it began with the 
Constitution of the United States which charges 
the government with the responsibility of the 
“general welfare” of its people. That was one 
of the great differences between this new country 
and the tired nations of Europe in the 18th Cen- 
tury. It was then perhaps a new and revolu- 
tionary idea for a government to be established 
not only by the people but for the people. I ex- 
pect that in that sense I, too, am a revolutionary. 
I still believe in our Constitution. 

On the basis of that clause in our Constitution, 
the government has done many things for the 
welfare of its people. In 1806 Thomas Jefferson, 
as President of the United States, asked Congress 
to approve a donation of lands for a “National 
Establishment for Education.” Remember, in 
those days the grant of lands was not merely a 
method of providing free rent, but was actually 
used as a financial asset, an asset, indeed, much 
more valuable than the grant of a specific sum 
of money would have been. Jefferson pointed out 
that such a land grant should, in fact, be land 
that “will be among the earliest to produce the 
necessary income.” Thus, in the earliest years 
of our republic we were not only thinking of the 
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general welfare of the people, but we were al- 
ready implementing that concept with subsidies 
granted by the government. 

The grants for education were among the first 
that could be considered as fitting even the nar- 
row definition of “welfare.” But the government 
continued, granting eventually two hundred and 
fifty million acres of land for various purposes. 
For education, for wagon roads, so that everyone, 
not only the rich, could travel more easily; for 
canals and levees, for public buildings, for rail- 
roads. And for those who were not able to make 
an adequate living in the industrial areas of the 
east, the Homestead Act of 1862 gave vast areas 
of public lands, apportioned into individual units. 
Surely, this Act, planned and carried out as a 
government bounty to individuals, can hardly be 
considered as anything but a public welfare pro- 
gram. Here the state was “meddling” with a 
program that was directly and purely in the in- 
terest of hundreds of thousands of its less success- 
ful citizens. 


In 1949 the federal government no longer gives 
land grants to help the unemployed. The method 
of payment has changed. But land or money, 
income or income-producing property, there is no 


change in principle. And even a federal grant 
of money is far from a new idea for Americans. 

As early as 1887, Congress provided money 
grants to the states for agricultural experiments 
—in order to benefit farmers and the general 
public who consumed farm products. In 1890 
money grants were given for instruction in land- 
grant colleges. As early as 1911 grants were 
provided for the forest service, and long before 
anything so dangerous to the status quo—or 
should I say the status quo-ers—as the New 
Deal, the government was already giving sub- 
sidies to states for fifteen major purposes. 

It is, therefore, not alien to our American 
traditions or to our patriotism for our govern- 
ment to be interested in the welfare of its people. 
On the contrary, our Congress and our statesmen, 
throughout our history, have always assumed the 
responsibility for trying to meet the needs of our 
citizens. All our citizens. Even those who 
are now complaining so bitterly that the govern- 
ment is threatening our way of life because it 
doesn’t “let business alone.” 

I wonder whether they really mean they want 
to be let alone. Does business honestly not want 
to continue getting the help the government has 
been giving it ever since 1791? It was in that 
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year that our then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, a gentleman our most con- 
vinced conservatives have established as a sym 
bol of “free enterprise,” addressed the House 
of Representatives to make an impassioned plea 
for federal subsidies to manufacturers. He ar- 
gued that “The propriety of stimulating by re- 
wards the invention and introduction of useful 
improvements, is admitted without difficulty.” 

And yet what a cry of terror arose when in 
1949 the Administration talked of granting loans 
to small manufacturers! 

During the 19th Century, the government gave 
to the railroads a total of 179,000,000 acres of 
land. And now the railroad companies think it 
unfair they should pay property taxes. 

More recently the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Export-Import Bank have 
assisted industry at least as much as other legis- 
lation has assisted industrial workers. And at 
the moment, even the Republican Party, in the 
person of its new chairman, Guy Gabrielson, 
must be willing, even anxious, that the govern 
ment continue at least one aspect of its welfare 
program, since the Carthage Hydrocol Corpora- 
tion, which Mr. Gabrielson heads, has received 
a total of more than $18 million in loans from 
the R.F.C. 

So the spectre of the welfare state as a sort 
of foreign agent threatening American institu- 
tions can hardly be accepted by even the most 
credulous. 

But our believers in ghosts warn us that there 
are other dangers. The “long arm of the federal 
government,” they weep, is choking the life out 
of private enterprise. Government controls are 
depriving Horatio Alger’s bootblacks of their 
right to become millionaires. They do not men- 
tion that even in the infinitely less complicated 
economy of the 19th Century these heroes worked 
at sweatshop wages and only in books did very 
many of them become kings of industry. The 
real-life workers remained in the sweatshops 
until the government got that anti-social aspect 
of our life eliminated. 

They passionately insist that a welfare state 
“cannot exist side by side with capitalism” be- 
cause it is based on the necessity of government 
regulation. And government regulation means 
the death of free enterprise. 

All right. Let’s conjure up their sort of genie. 
What would this country be like with NO gov- 
ernment regulation? 





We would, of course, have almost no corpora- 
tion taxes. We would have no control of wages 
and hours, or working conditions. We would 

-heavens, no!—protection of labor 

We would have no control of farm 
prices. We would have no protection of small 
business against monopolies. We would have 
no protection of workers against unemployment, 
against industrial accidents, against old age, 
against illness. 

Up to this point, this type of ghost does not 
frighten them. Indeed, this is what they mean 
by their “‘let-us-alone” policy. This is what they 
are fighting to obtain. In the first six months 
of the 81st Congress, business interests have car- 
ried on this fight to the tune of about $4,000,000 
expended in lobbying activities. Let me itemize 
some of the things for which this money was 
spent. 

More than half a million doilars was paid to 
fight against a health program that would give 
to the working man the possibility of getting 
medical care without mortgaging his future. 


have no 
unions. 


More than three hundred thousand dollars was 
spent by big business—and this does not include 
the National Association of Manufacturers with 
their five million dollar budget—to preserve the 
Taft-Hartley Act. More than that, to push for 
infinitely more suffocating controls on labor. Did 
you know, for example, that big business had two 
of its spokesmen appear recently before a Senate 
investigating committee to advocate the outlaw- 
ing of all industry-wide bargaining, the legal 
abolition of union shop, the repeal of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, the elimination 
of all national unions? 


Around a quarter of a million was spent by 
various real estate groups and apartment house 
owners in a vain attempt to prevent any public 
housing legislation. Another quarter million was 
cheerfully paid by groups fighting against public 
power and the subversive consequences of low 
consumer rates. 


Money was spent combatting every measure 
that was planned in the interests of the general 
public. Whenever possible, issues were muddled 
so that even in Congress many representatives 
of the people became confused. An unfortunate 
case in point is a bill which I’m sure is very 
close to the interests of our union. I’m speaking 
of the pending legislation on federal aid to edu- 
cation, where the waters have been so muddied 
that it may now be in danger of not passing at 
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all. Let me remind you that there are really only 
two main issues involved. After the sound and 
the fury, the only questions that remain are: 
First, do we want teachers’ salaries to be raised? 
And, second, are auxiliary services, such as the 
health services proposed in a bill I introduced, to 
be available to every child? But the Chamber 
of Commerce would have you believe that the 
passage of a federal aid to education bill would 
create a Frankenstein monster which would reg- 
ulate the thinking of all American children. That 
is sheer nonsense. 

The casualness with which these people have 
spent such huge sums to try to stem the tide of 
progress shows that they would be in delighted 
agreement if it was proposed to abolish this sort 
of government regulation. This is the sort they 
dress up as the scarecrow of “nationalization” 
or “socialization.” This is what THEY mean by 
the welfare state. 


* * 


But let us carry out their proposal to its logical 
conclusion. NO government control would also 
mean no controls over labor. Is that what they 
wantr It would mean the shutting down of the 
R.F.C. Would Mr. Gabrielson like that? It 
would involve stopping guaranteed home build- 
ers’ loans as well as stopping low-cost housing 
Ah, this sounds like a different story. That is 
not what they meant at all. Of course, the gov- 
ernment should protect their interests. 

In other words, they are not really against 
government control. They’re against government 
control of the powerful for the sake of the weak. 
What business and industry fear is the state that 
is concerned with the welfare of ALL its people. 

To me, the only safeguard against real an- 
nihilation, the only positive approach to the 
proven dangers of Communism and Fascism, IS 
the welfare state. A state which is concerned 
with real protection of free enterprise—to the 
point of controlling menopolies—but also with 
the protection of its citizens from government 
by corporation. We must have a government 
which wants to raise the standard of living for 
everyone—not just increase the wealth of the in- 
dustrialists and financiers. We must have recog- 
nition of man’s right to work at a living wage— 
not just his right to starve. 

Our opponents try to make the name become a 
sneer by their tone of voice. They scoff at those 
of us who believe in the welfare state, giving an 
intonation to the word “welfare” that suggests 
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something that has just crawled out from under 
a stone, that implies at the best an incompetent 
dreamer, at the worst a dangerous revolutionary. 
They snicker at the “reformers” and the “do- 
gooders.” 

This kind of war on words makes little sense 
to me. Perhaps because of my own academic 
background, I prefer to learn through a diction- 
ary what words mean. I see nothing wrong in 
expecting a government to do good. I find 
nothing incompenent or unrealistic about at- 
tempting reforms of known evils. I consider the 
welfare state as a realistic, 20th Century bulwark 
for democracy. 

And since I DO believe in democracy, I think 
that even those who apparently lost their faith 
in it have a right to state their case and to try to 
achieve the ends in which they believe. This is 


the way they can do it. Let them elect to the 
next Congress men who will carry out their 
wishes. Let them repeal all the social security 
legislation, cancel unemployment compensation, 
stop old age insurance, end workmen’s compen- 
sation, abolish the minimum-wage laws, and 
cease public health measures. Let them abolish all 
federal controls on monopolies and end farm 
subsidies. Let them herald the return of the 
slums and the sweatshops—of illiteracy and 
superstition. 

Then and only then will they be able to abolish 
the welfare state. 

How many Americans do you think will vote 
for that? How many Americans do you think 
will support the persons who want it? How many 
Americans do you think are afraid of the welfare 
state? 


Developing Independent Thinking 
Through the Social Sciences 


By MARTHA JANE MARSHALL 


Political Economy Department, Bennington College 


os OF the main objectives of education in 
the social sciences (at least at the level of 
liberal rather than technical or professional edu- 
cation) is to produce individuals who can think 
freely, independently, and honestly in this com- 
plex and emotionally charged area of human 
experience. At the formal conclusion of such 
education, the student should know how to gather 
and evaluate evidence, aad to arrive at such con- 
clusions as the data (often, of necessity, scattered 
and incomplete) and rules of logic warrant. 
Moreover, at least in a democracy, the student 
should, in the process of such liberal education, 
be encouraged and assisted to develop the moral 
courage and sense of responsibility necessary to 
come to independent decisions on social, political, 
and economic issues. 
* * * 

To accomplish this, it is necessary that the 
students be taught, not only “content” (factual) 
material, but also methods of logical thinking 
and at least elementary criteria of judging 
evidence. Equally important (and more neglected 
in practice) the students must learn <o develop 
and make explicit the basic principles, the po- 
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litical and moral credo, by which they will make 
decisions on the important problems of their time. 
This means that the students must be clear as to 
what their principles are and why these principles 
are held. The process of accomplishing this ob- 
jective necessarily involves teaching the individ- 
ual student not only to be critical of the political 
faith of others but also to question his or her 
own beliefs in the political-social area. The so- 
called “risks” to American society involved in 
such critical and independent thinking are negli- 
gible compared to the danger of turning out a 
generation of young people whose opinions are 
founded on unquestioning acceptance of the 
views of those in authority (whether the author- 
ities be teachers, parents, newspaper editors, 
employers, or union officials) and whose basic 
political principles are non-existent, confused, 
contradictory and/or founded on vague and 
undifferentiated emotionalism. At a time when 
free institutions are being so gravely threatened 
both in the United States and elsewhere by totali- 
tarianism of both the fascist and the communist 
varieties, a strong defense cf human freedom and 
of a democratic society consists of individuals 





who can think freely and honestly through the 
complex problems confronting us. 

For example, effective opposition to com- 
munism means the recognition of communism 
as a moral, political, and physical force. Certainly, 
communism cannot be fought, even on the moral 
and political planes, by shibboleths on the Ameri- 
can way and on the iniquities of Russia. Effective 
opposition implies clear and objective under- 
standing of the history of communism, the nature 
of its appeal, its strengths and its weaknesses. 
Such effective opposition means as well an honest 
and meaningful study of the dynamics, principles, 
and problems of a free society under the complex 
and charged tensions and conditions of today. But 
instead of such frank appraisal, the typical indi- 
vidual is exposed to so much nonsense and 
emotionalism on these subjects—in the press, on 
the radio, and in social and family conversations 
(not to mention, at times, the schools and union 
meetings!)—that his powers of analysis and 
discrimination are blunted, and his ability to 
make a serious contribution to the preservation 
of a free society is frequently impaired. 


What are the implications of this for curricu- 
lum changes in the social sciences? For the major- 
ity of Americans, liberal education, in the formal 
sense, ends with their high school years. It is 
unrealistic and inadequate to relegate to the 
colleges and universities those courses dealing 
with the crucial subject matter of today and 
designed to teach the student the methods of 
thinking critically and independently in this con- 
troversial area. It would be desirable that each 
student should do a year’s work in such a subject 
in either his junior or his senior year in high 
school. Moreover, it would also be desirable to 
consider including such work in adult education 
programs, so as to make such experience available 
to a larger group. 

There would be various alternative ways of 
organizing such courses, both in content and in 
teaching techniques. As in most education, the 
quality of the teaching would probably be more 
important than the formal description and organi- 
zation of the course. One possible method of 
organization would be to study the origin and 
growth of fascism and/or communism, studying 
in each case the basic political principles of the 
movement, the major strategy and tactics, the 
reasons it attracted and held followers, the causes 
of the breakdown in the pre-communist and/or 
pre-fascist society (i.e., the major problems with 


which such society was faced, its efforts to meet 
these problems and why these efforts failed), the 
problems, internal and external, with which the 
communist or fascist movement is confronted and 
the way it attempts to solve them. Throughout 
the course, illuminating comparisons could be 
made with American society, e.g., the methods of 
selecting political leadership in, say, Nazi Ger- 
many, could be contrasted with the processes and 
techniques for developing such leadership in the 
United States; or the economic problems con- 
fronting, say, the Soviet Union, could be com- 
pared with those we face in the United States. It 
would be quite feasible to select readings and to 
organize discussion so as to focus on essential 
problems, facts, and principles, and to avoid non- 
essential detail, unduly academic treatment, and 
excess emotionalism. Generous time should be 
allotted to discussion, and the students should be 
encouraged to ask questions, formulate and de- 
velop their ideas, and work out their own opin- 
ions, including a clear understanding on their part 
of wky they chose these opinions. 


There would be other ways of organizing such a 
course to achieve the same general objectives. 
Experience in teaching such courses in various 
places and to adult and adolescent groups respec- 
tively would lead to more effective ways of 
selecting content and techniques. There would 
undoubtedly be substantial suspicion of and op- 
position to such work on the part of certain 
educational and community interests. It would 
seem, however, that inhibiting the free discussion 
and teaching of the problems and forces of the 
modern world is hardly the most effective way of 
resisting the flood of totalitarianism. Rather, the 
best method of maintaining—and improving—a 
free and democratic society is to develop citizens 
who are cognizant of the problems and dynamics 
of our own and other contemporary societies, and 
who are trained to meet these problems honestly 
and to attempt to solve them freely and effective- 
ly. Education is a slow and difficult process, and it 
is important that we start now on both the secon- 
dary school and adult education levels, to meet 
more directly the educational challenge that such 
problems present. 
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Adult Education Jor World Unity 


By MARK STARR 


Mark Starr, a member of Local 189 and formerly an AFT vice-president. was the 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to gage 2 conference which is the subject 
of this article. 


EACHERS already active in exchange of 

visits and material with other countries will 
be glad to know that adult education has been 
officially recognized as an indispensable ally to 
creating new outlooks among the two billion peo- 
p.° of this planet. 

At Elsinore, Denmark, in June, 1949, where 
UNESCO convened its first conference on adult 
education for improved international under- 
standing, efforts were made to open up that 
“sealed world” that George Orwell, in his grim 
glimpse into the future, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
pictures. There for ten days 135 delegates from 
27 states and 25 non-governmental groups dis- 
cussed the problems and methods of adult edu- 
cation in relation to making the world one and 
breaking down the isolations and misunderstand- 
ings of the past. 

The official delegation for the United States 
consisted of: Chairman Mark Starr, Educational 
Director, International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, New York, N.Y.; William Cooper, 
Director, Adult Education, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va.; Gladys Gallup, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Field Studies and Training, Exten- 
sion Service, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Herbert Cason Hunsaker, Dean of 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O.; and Paul Sheats, Associate Pro- 


fessor of Education, University of California, 


Los Angeles, Calif. These delegates were rein- 
forced by the following observers: Eleanor Coit, 
Director, American Labor Education Service and 
currently education consultant for the OMGUS: 
Mrs. Evelyn E. McCabe, USIS Librarian, Co- 
penhagen, and Roland Roberts, Executive Officer, 
San Jose Adult Education Center, San Jose, Calif. 
A. Buel Trowbridge of the Carnegie Peace Foun- 
dation also participated in the daily committee 
meetings of the American delegation. Not only 
were the various geographical sections of the 
U.S.A. represented, but public schools, adult edu- 
cation, agricultural extension, workers’ education 
and university extension, at all levels from liter- 
acy to post-graduate work, were also represented 
by the personnel of the American group. And if 
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the iron curtain had been lifted, those behind it 
could have noticed that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment had included a Negro, a woman, and a trade 
unionist in its official delegation. 

The nations represented included Australia, 
Belguim, Canada, China, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Holland, Ireland, 
Iran, Italy, Libya, Norway, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, Sweden, Siam, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States. In 
the opening address in Hamlet’s Kronberg Castle, 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General of 
UNESCO, emphasized the importance of adult 
education for social responsibility. A fruitful 
pooling of ideas, experiences, and techniques was 
made both in the plenary sessions and in the four 
Commissions which held regular meetings at 
the International Folk School at Elsinore. Such a 
variety of ideas and methods was revealed (and 
the official report should be consulted for the 
details) that it was decided to ask UNESCO to 
set up a Consultative Committee to consider and 
apply the many recommendations made and also 
to serve as a clearing house for continuing the 
contacts made at the Conference. 

Among the many things discussed in the con- 
ference as possible activities were interchange of 
correspondence through organized correspondence 
clubs, the examination of textbooks to remove 
prejudices which they might contain, the exchange 
of good textbooks and material, the further devel- 
opment of exchange of educational personnel, 
and the organization of summer schools and 
institutes. 

Teachers already know the benefits of face-to- 
face contact for citizens of different countries. No 
more effective way can be found to break down 
the old stereotypes than for men and women to 
know each other as persons and to find how much 
they have in common. One of the hopeful signs of 
our age is that the current foreign student popu- 
lation of the U.S.A. is about 25,000, while the 
total of U.S. students studying abroad is esti- 
mated at 12,000, of whom 5,000 are covered by 
the G.I. Bill, 3,000 have scholarships and 4,000 
are in summer schools. 





However, there is a great need to widen ex- 
change to non-academic circles and to let coal- 
diggers meet coal-diggers from other countries. 
Housewives and farmers, machinists and garment 
workers from different lands, all should be in- 
volved in mutual knowledge through exchange of 
visits. Study tours and short-term institutes 
should have a recognized place beside the longer 
and more usual terms of study. 

“Package ideas in a person for the most effec- 
tive delivery” holds good for international under- 
standing, and the Elsinore Conference warmly 
supported summer schools in which various na- 
tionalities would meet, short-term institutes to 
study international questions, and friendship 
tours and exchanges of adult ordinary people 
with some interest or trade in common. Already 
promising beginnings have been made in this 
field by the state groups of the UNESCO Na- 
tional Commission here in the U.S.A. 


CONVENTION 


To facilitate the development of adult educa- 
tion, the conference asked that all barriers to free 
communication be removed and that improved 
study of languages and the consideration of the 
possible use of an international language be made. 
It was hoped that the Consultative Committee 
could issue a bulletin in which translations of 
important material published in the various 
countries could be made available; further, that 
international exhibits could be circulated in 
various countries. 

All the delegates agreed that adult education 
must vigorously promote international under- 
standing and that it should accept as its duty the 
explanation to the public of the contribution 
already made by the United Nations special 
agencies to world-wide welfare in health, food, 
civil aviation, child protection and other vital 
matters. 


RESOLUTIONS 


DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 


Principles 

The serious problems on the national and international 
levels have forced many to a re-examination of our basic 
values and our weaknesses in their implementation. 

It is the task of the AFT to show that beneath the 
words “all men are created equal” is the belief that all 
are brothers and, regardless of differences, are en- 
for their fullest de- 


men 
titled to equality of opportunity 
velopment 

rhe acceptance of this obligation forces us to determine 
to correct all conditions which interfere with individual 
Both within and without the 
organization, AFT members must show the spiritual val 


ind group advancement 
ues of the democratic creed 
The first essential is the development of the democratic 
vardstick to measure our own opinions and practices as 
well as any public action. Such a yardstick will answer 
for us the following questions: 
1. Does this opinion, practice, or action recognize the 
dignity and worth of all persons? 
Does it enable everyone to participate in formulat- 
ing policies affecting him? 
Does it offer everyone equality of opportunity to 
share in public services? 


Recommendations for Action within the AFT 
1.. Apropos of separate locals the committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. There should be a reaffirmation of the national pol- 
icy that segregated locals are violation of 
Article ITI, Section 9 of the AFT constitution, which 
states: 


basically a 
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“No discrimination shall ever be shown toward indi- 
vidual members because of race, religious faith, or politi- 
cal activities or belief, except that no applicant whose 
political actions are subject to totalitarian control such 
as Fascist, Nazi, or Communist shall be admitted to 
membership.” 

2. Any group requesting a charter shall be informed of 
this policy ; and before granting any separate charter, the 
national office, in cooperation with representatives of local 
AFL mixed unions, shall bring together any groups seek 
ing a separate charter, for the purpose of considering the 
desirability of forming a single local 

A record of all negotiations, successful or unsuccessful, 
in establishing one local, shall be kept by the Secretary 
Treasurer and be made available to locals requesting the 
nformation. The locals shall treat the information as 
confidential 

3. In regard to the separate locals which already exist, 
several cooperative activities should be undertaken to 
give separate locals the experience of working together 
and ultimately of forming one local: 

AFT should be 


specifically authorized to assist locals in establishing a 


a) The Executive Council of the 


joint board to plan and supervise several joint com- 
mittees of the two locals to work on common school 
problems and others of mutual interest, including the 
question of merger, if it is considered feasible at the 
time. 

b) The Executive Council, in cooperation with the 
locals and with the local central labor body, should 
organize a workshop, an institute, or a lecture series 
on some topic of special interest in the area. 
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c) The Executive Council should arrange a joint 
meeting of the two locals to receive the reports of the 
joint board and the joint committees and take up any 
other matters of mutual interest. 

d) The Executive Council should report to the next 
convention the success or failure of any of these ac 
tivities, the reasons for the failures, and the work 
necessary for success. 

ll. In view of the report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, the report entitled Segregation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and the Strayer report on the school sys- 
tem in Washington showing inequalities in the nation’s 
capital, and in view of the damaging use that our nation’s 
enemies can make of this situation, we urge our Executive 
€ouncil to give all possible aid to the three Washington 
locals as they strive together to remove any conditions 
regarding these inequalities which are at variance with 
democratic principles. 

iil. We recommend continuation of the summer work- 
shop scholarship of the Committee for Democratic Hu- 
man Relations, with a more systematic method of raising 
the money. 

IV. The AFT should re-submit to the Office of Educa- 
tion the AFT program for a campaign for democratic 
human relations in the public schools, to be carried on 
with the same zeal and vigor as its World War II pro- 
gram. 


Recommendations for Action Outside the AFT 

Apropos of action outside of the AFT we recommend: 
1. That the AFT enter an amicus curiae brief in the court 
cases of H. Sweatt and W. McLaurin. These cases, now 
being jointly prosecuted before the U.S. Supreme Court 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, relate to educational segregation. In the 
case of Herman Sweatt, a Negro, it is claimed that equal 
educational opportunities are not afforded by the sep- 
arate law school facilities provided by the State of Texas. 
In the case of Mr. McLaurin, he is admitted to the same 
classroom with white students in the University of Okla- 
homa but under segregated conditions of seating and 
participation. 
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li successfully challenged, these cases will mark a nota 
ble advance in democratic education. The existence in 17 
southern states of laws which not only provide a segre- 
gated school system but also penalties for any violation 
of these laws, represents the greatest single barrier to the 
elimination of segregation in many other aspects of com 
munity life. 

il. That the AFT support legislation to carry out the 
program of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
iil. That the AFT support legislation which removes dis 
crimination based on race or color in our immigration 
laws. 

IV. That the AFT, through its national and local legis- 
lative committees, support the following measures advo 
cated by the Association on American Indian Affairs: 

1. “A continuing program of area by area planning for 
reservation rehabilitation, through the combined efforts 
of the Executive and Legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, to include the Navajo-Hopi ten-year program now 
before the Congress, programs for the Papago, the vari- 
ous Sioux reservations of the Dakotas, the Blackfeet of 
Montana, and all other reservation Indian groups now 
living under sub-standard economic and physical condi- 
tions.” 

2. Calling upon the President and the Congress of the 
United States and all state and local officials who may be 
concerned with Indian education, to plan immediately 
an expanded educational program for American Indians 
to provide every Indian child with an opportunity to go 
to school, to eliminate adult Indian illiteracy, and to pro- 
vide adequate technical training for Indian adults to the 
end that these thousands of able citizens may make in 
their own way their unique contribution to American life 
and culture 

3. Indemnity to the Indians in the Fort Berthold Res- 
ervation for loss of farm land for an army flood control 
project. 

‘2 72 

While mention is made [in the report above] of the 
handicaps of specific minorities, it is done only with the 
ultimate aim of wiping out every barrier which separates 
man from man. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


Wauereas, Democracy as a way of 
life is seriously threatened by totali 
tarian beliefs; and 

Wuereas, The preservation of 
democracy as our form of govern- 
ment and as an ideal and beacon of 
hope for less fortunate peoples «f 
the earth depends upon an informed 
and enlightened citizenry; and 

Wuereas, Equality of educational 
opportunity for all American chil- 
dren cannot be achieved under pres- 
ent methods of financing education; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT issue in- 
structions to its members to petition 
their representatives in Congress to 
pass a bill or bills granting federal 
aid to education in accordance with 
the policy adopted at the convention 
at Boston in 1947 and reaffirmed at 
the convention at Glenwood Springs 
in 1948 


Health Insurance 


Wuereas, The health insurance 
program sponsored by President Tru- 
man proposes the establishment of 
comprehensive medical services now 
unavailable to millions of citizens in 
the low and middle income groups; 
and 

Wuenreas, The proposal for financ 
ing this health insurance program is 
sound and will enable all American 
citizens to secure necessary medical 
attention and health services as a 
matter of right and so contribute to 
the maintenance of essential human 
dignity and individual morale; and 
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LEGISLATION 


Wuereas, The federally-aided, 
state-administered health service 
plan proposed by Senator Taft is a 
piece-meal, haphazard approach 
which fails to meet the needs of the 
American people and violates princi 
ple as well as equity by its suggestion 
that medical service be granted as a 
dole rather than a right; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the AFT go on 
record as supporting the principles 
embodied in the Truman-sponsored 
medical proposal and as opposed to 
the Taft plan and all similar plans 
that appraise medical needs by a 
partial approach to a national prob- 
lem. 


The School Lunch Program 

Wuereas, The trend seems to be 
toward growing unemployment; and 

Waereas, This shows up in the 
health of the children; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT call upon 
the federal government for increased 
appropriations for the federal school 
lunch program. 


Tidelands Oil and 
Federal Aid to Education 
Wuereas, The AFL and the AFT 
have stated that the amount provided 
for general federal aid to education 
should be not less than $1,000,000,- 
000; and 

Wuenreas, Former Secretary of the 
Interior H. L. Ickes has suggested a 
possible new source of federal in- 
come from tidelands oil; and 

Wuereas, The Executive Council 
of the AFT has moved to support 


legislation creating a trust fund from 
the proceeds of tidelands oil, to be 
used for federal aid to education, as 
well as legislation designed to pre 
vent indiscriminate of school 
lands set aside by federal grants; and 

Wauereas, The Executive Council 
of the AFL has also approved such a 
plan; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge sup 
port of such legislation in the Con- 
gress of the United States 


Civil Rights Legislation 

Wuereas, Violations of civil rights 
guaranteed to citizens of the United 
States by its Constitution continue 
throughout our country; and 

Wuenreas, Such violations, although 
practiced mainly against certain well 
known minority groups, are in fact 
an attack on the rights of all indivi- 
duals; and 

Wuereas, It is not probable that 
all state governments will, in the 
near future, take effective action to 
prevent such violations of the civil 
rights of citizens of the United 
States; and 

Wuereas, Our 
endorsed similar resolutions 
past; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge the 
81st Congress to enact into law legis 
lation that will enforce the observ- 
ance of these rights 


sale 


organization has 
in the 


Fair Employment Practice 

WHEREAS, 
ployment against certain racial and 
religious groups exists in the United 
States; and 


Discrimination in em- 
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Wuereas, Most state governments 
have failed to deal adequately with 
this undemocratic and un-American 
practice; and 

Wuereas, This type of discrimina- 
tion is likely to become even more 
serious in times of depression and un- 
employment; and 

Wuenreas, Lack of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice law in the District of 
Columbia is a blot on our democ- 
racy; and 

Wuereas, In the states where Fair 
Employment Practice laws have been 
passed, the results have been good; 
and 

Wuereas, We have previously en- 
dorsed similar resolutions; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the AFT petition 
the Congress of the United States to 


RESOLUTIONS 


Racial Discrimination 
In Washington 


Wuereas, Racial discrimination in’ 


Washington, D.C., constitutes a dis 
grace to our nation, as well as defi 
ance of its constitution; and 

Wuereas, Such practice in 
national capital is in sharp contrast 
to our support of liberal, democratic 
ideals #broad; and 

Whereas, Nations which think 
their interests conflict with ours are 
ising this situation as an argument 
against democratic institutions; and 

Wuereas, Recent manifestations 
of racial intolerance in Washington 
have greatly aggravated this deplor- 
ible and 

Wuereas, Our convention has pre- 
viously endorsed resolutions with the 
same intent; therefore be it 


our 


Situation ; 
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enact immediately a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice law for all of the 
United States, beginning with the 
District of Columbia. 


Anti-Poll Tax Legislation 

Wauereas, Several states of the 
United States still require the pay- 
ment of a poll tax for the privilege 
of voting in state and national elec- 
tions; and 

Wuereas, This requirement has re- 
sulted in the reduction of political 
participation by many citizens in 
those states; and 

Wuenreas, This has resulted in min- 
ority rule in those states; and 

Wuereas, The same minorities 
have thus acquired disproportionate 
power in the selection of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Congréss of 


the United States; and 
Wuereas, This organization has 
previously endorsed almost identical 
resolutions; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the AFT urge the 
81st Congress to abolish the poll tax 


Anti-Lynching Legislation 

Wuereas, The type of murder 
known as lynching has not been 
eradicated by our state governments ; 
and 

Wuereas, Without federal action 
the present decrease in this crime may 
be only temporary ; and 

Wuereas, Our organization has 
previously endorsed similar resolu- 
tions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge the 
speedy enactment of anti-lynching 
legislation 


Most of the resolutions considered by the resolutions 
committee and adopted by the convention were 
published in our October issue. 


Resolved, That the AFT petition 
the President of the United States to 
stop, by an executive order, discrim- 
ination against members of minority 
groups in the use of all buildings 
operated directly by the Government 
of the United States in the District 
of Columbia; that it petition the 
leaders of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to take all measures within their 
respective powers to end discrimina- 
tion and segregation in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFT commend 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia for their recent appoint- 
ment of a Commission to recom- 
mend steps for the elimination of 
segregaticn in public recreation facil 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


ities in the District of Columbia ; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That the AFT 
and offer active support to the bill 
introduced by Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois to provide a national the 
ater in Washington, D.C., open to 
the use of all citizens; and be it 
further 


endorse 


Resolved, That copies of this reso 
lution be sent not only to the Presi 
dent of the United States and the 
Vice-President of the United States 
but to the Speaker of the House, the 
chairmen of the District of Columbia 
Committees in both Houses of Con 
gress, the floor leaders of both major 
political parties, and the eight mem 
bers of the AFT who are members 
of the Congress of the United States 
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EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND POLICIES 


Reserving TV Channels 

For Educational Broadcasts 
Wuereas, The Federal Communi 
Commission has _ recently 
opened 2,245 television channels us 
ing ultra-high frequency bands, thus 
making television channels available 
to small communities and to 
commercial educational producers 


cations 


non 


and 

Wuereas, The FCC has failed to 
give the same protection to non 
commercial educational television 
producers as it has afforded to FM 
educational broadcasters when it re- 
served 20 FM channels for this pur- 
pose, but has indicated that it will 
hear persons desiring to submit com 
ment or evidence on September 26 
1949; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT immedi- 
ately communicate with the 
tary of the Commission, T. J. Slowie, 
stating its position in favor of re 
serving TV channels for non-com 
mercial educational television broad 
casting, and filing notice of intent 
to appear at the hearing on Septem 
ber 26, 1949; and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFL and af- 
filiate international unions be noti 
fied of this action and urged to file 
intent to this 


Secre- 


notice of 
hearing 


appear at 


Health Guidance 

And Physical Correction 

Wuenreas, A high percentage of the 
nation’s youth is found to be physic- 
ally unfit, as evidenced by long re- 
jection lists of draft boards of World 
War II and by recent research; and 

Wuereas, A positive program of 
early detection, prevention, and 


remedial gymnastics will prevent or 
correct many of the disabling con 
ditions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a more practical 
program of health guidance and 
physical correction be introduced and 
carried out in our schools, and that 
the financial support for such a pro 
gram be supplemented by federal 
funds 


Mental Hygiene Facilities 


Wuereas, The harmful effect of 
mental and emotional disturbances is 
widely recognized, and society has an 
obligation to meet the immediate 
problem; and 

Wuereas, This fact is substanti- 
ated by the statement of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at a meeting 
of the International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, that “by the end of 
the war 2,000,000 were rejected for 
mental disorders”; and 

Wuereas, According to a recent 
survey sponsored by the Association 
of Psychologists in the New York 
City Public Schools, “Adequate diag- 
nosis and treatment of emotional dis- 
turbances in childhood, and guidance 
of teachers in creating an emotional 
climate conducive to mental health 
are two of the best means of pre- 
venting mental disease”; and 

Wuereas, The school is the only 
public agency where behavior of all 
children can be observed continuous- 
ly and objectively, and should there- 
fore be the focal point for such cor- 
rective and preventive measures; and 

Wuereas, Most of our schools lack 
mental hygiene facilities, and local 
school budgets may be inadequate to 
provide them; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the AFT in con 
vention assembled request the Execu 
tive Council to work actively 
throughout the year to make the AFT 
membership and the public aware of 
the need for providing mental hy 
giene facilities in all schools; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That efforts be made to 
secure financial “support 
trom and federal levels 
for mental hygiene facilities 


Vocational Education 
Wuereas, In 
in certain areas policies on salaries 
and working conditions differ as be 
tween trade teachers and academic 
teachers; and 
Wuereas, More 
aries and working conditions would 


adequate 
local, state 


vocational schools 


equitable sal 


encourage sound, progressive voca 
tional education; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of the 
AFT appoint a representative com 
mittee consisting of not less than 
five vocational teachers, one from 
each of the following fields: business, 
distributive occupations, trade, in- 
dustry, and avocations, whose duty 
it shall be to arrange meetings for 
discussion with vocational educators 
and apprenticeship committees of the 
AFL. The purpose of such meetings 
would be to discuss the whole prob- 
lem of vocational education, with 
emphasis on the need for advocating 
changes in the present vocational 
education acts, where required; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That reports from this 
committee be sent by the AFT to 
Mr. Matthew Woll, chairman of the 
AFL committee on education, to 
Mr. James Brownlow, chairman of 
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the AFL subcommittee on vocation- 
al education, and to Miss Florence 
Thorne, director of research of the 
AFL; and be it further 

Resolved, That an allocation for 
the expenses of such a committee be 
included in the budget adopted by 
the AFT Executive Council. 


Research Grants and 
Scholarships for Science 
And Humanistic Studies 
Wuereas, During the year ended 

June 30, 1949, estimates prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Budget show 
that the government of the United 
States spent 81 million dollars to se- 
cure the performance of research in 
atomic energy by American colleges 
and universities; and 

Wuenreas, During the same period 
the armed services spent 58 million 
dollars to secure the performance of 
research and development, largely of 
weapons and techniques of war, by 
American schools and colleges; and 

Wuereas, During the same period 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard spent 31 
million dollars in scholarships or 
payments to American colleges and 
universities to train prospective offi- 
cers or give graduate training to 
present officers to the extent that a 
task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion warns: 

“Programs of this nature, particu- 
larly when implemented by highly 
selective recruitment methods and 
subsequent scholarships, point up the 
fact that there is a competition for 
the brains of America to an extent 


hitherto unknown. . . . The Federal 
Government should re-examine its 
programs to make sure that it does 
not draw off unwarranted propor- 
tions of talent into specialized fields.” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That through the pro- 
posed National Science Foundation 
or augmentation of the appropria- 
tions of federal departments other 
than the military, research grants be 
given to educational institutions and 
scholarships to students to promote 
the study of the physical world and 
of human nature more nearly in pro- 
portion to the contribution which 
such natural and humanistic studies 
may make to the peace and progress 
of the nation 


Life Adjustment Education 
Wuenreas, The growing elementary 
school population has created and 
will continue to create great stress 
and crisis in the elementary and high 
school; and 
WHEREAS, 
school authorities 
public is being 
problems; and 
Wuereas, Under these circum 
stances there is danger that the prob- 
lems_of the high school will be in- 
creasingly neglected in regard to 
(1) adapting the curriculum to the 
needs of the community; (2) drop- 
outs; and (3) adequate counseling 
service; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the AFT through 
its locals urge state education depart 
ments and local boards of education 
wherever possible to pursue zealously 


The attention of both 
and the general 
focused on these 


the problems of education for intelli- 
gent Life Adjustment for the high 
percentage of youth for whom the 
elementary or high school is the edu- 
cational terminus. 


Propaganda by NAM and 
Similar Org«mizations 

Wuereas, The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and similar or- 
ganizations are distributing in the 
schoc's of the country a series of 
pamplets designed to cendition the 
minds of students to the theories and 
philosophy of the NAM; and 

Wuereas, The materiai contained 
in these pamphlets consists mainly of 
half truths and misrepresentation, 
thus making their use in the class- 
room a hindrance to clear, honest 
thinking and a real understanding of 
industrial and economic conditions; 
and 

Wuereas, The pamphlet of the 
NAM dealing with the Taft-Hartley 
Law, which is entitled “That New 
Labor Law,” is especially inaccurate 
and misleading ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT voice its 
opposition to the use of these pamph- 
lets in the schools unless the false 
impressions they create are refuted 
and corrected by the use of other 
reliable material; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the officers of the 
AFT be instructed to call this matter 
to the attention of the AFL and to 
request that the AFL take appropri- 
ate action to counteract the propa- 
ganda contained in the pamphlets of 
the NAM and similar organizations 


more 
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Reporting Action of 
AFT Executive Council 


Wuereas, The 1948 convention of 
the AFT adopted a program under 
which more detailed information re- 
garding actions and voting records 
between conventions of the officers 
and the Executive Council was to 
be made available to the member- 
ship; and 

Wuereas, This mandate has been 
carried out in a most satisfactory 
manner by the means suggested at 


the convention, such as reports of 
Executive Council meetings printed 
in the AMERICAN TEACHER with the 
voting record therein; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT commend 
the officers and Executive Council 
for the way in which they have car- 
ried out the mandate of the 1948 
convention in this respect; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That such published re- 
ports to the membership on the work 
of the officers and Executive Council 
between conventions be continued 


as a policy of the AFT. 


Economies in AFT Office 

Wuereas, The expenses of the 
AFT have increased; and 

Wuereas, It would be advisable 
to explore the possibilities of effect- 
ing economies; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee be set 
up by the Executive Council to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of econo- 
mies in all areas of the national office 
and to report back at the next con 
vention 


UNION TECHNIQUES 


Political Action 

Wuereas, There is a growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of politi- 
cal action on the part of labor in our 
country; and 

Wuereas, Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act many restrictions have been 
placed on the political activity of 
trade and labor unions; and 

Wuereas, Labor’s League for Po 
litical Education has been organized 
by the AFL to assist organized labor 
in political action; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT reaffirm 
and reiterate its support of Labor’s 
League for Political Education; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive 
Council of the AFT take such steps 
as will encourage state federations 
and locals toward a more active par- 
ticipation in the activities of Labor’s 
League for Political Education 


AFT Subsidies 
To State Federations 


Wuereas, It is increasingly im- 
portant for the AFT to operate on 
the state level in competition with 
the company union teacher associa 
tions and in behalf of a militant and 
progressive program for making 
teaching a profession; and 

Whereas, Teachers are usually 
more responsive to contacts from 
other teachers in their own areas in 
building organizational membership 
and an organizational program of the 
AFT; and 

Whereas, State federations of 
teachers have become probably the 
most important single factor in the 
organizational growth of the AFT in 
the last several years; therefore be it 

Resolved, That organizational sub- 
sidies from the AFT be continued to 
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state federations of teachers on the 
following basis: 

1. That the organizational funds 
available in the annual budgets of the 
AFT be budgeted at the discretion of 
the Executive Council, but that no 
organizational grants of any kind be 
made until the organizational pro- 
grams of state federations of teach- 
ers be first given consideration. 

2. That the amount of the sub- 
sidy to state federations of teachers 
be established in each case at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Council 

3. That the approval of organiza- 
tional subsidies to any state federa- 
tion of teachers be dependent upon: 
(a) submitting the state federation 
budget to the AFT Executive Coun- 
cil indicating anticipated revenues 
and expenditures and_ specifically 
showing the amount of actual per 
capita support being given to the 
state federation organizational pro- 
gram by the members of the state 
federation themselves; (b) presenting 
to the AFT Executive Council in 
writing a detailed plan of organiza- 
tional work within existing locals and 
in the field of the possible establish- 
ment of new locals; (c) submitting 
such budget and plan to the AFT 
Executive Council no later than De- 
cember 1, 1949, and August 1 of 
each succeeding vear thereafter 


Dual Memberships 

Wuereas, An organization can 
grow in effectiveness and prestige 
only as it calls forth the undivided 
loyalties and energies of its members; 
and 

Wuereas, Active membership and 
participation of union teachers in 
non-union state associations has the 
effect of making the AFT program 
relatively ineffective; and 


Wuereas, Non-union membership 
and activity are largely the result of 
pressure by administrators; and 

Wuereas, The national president 
of the AFT did urge the AFL in its 
1948 convention to instruct central 
labor bodies to work through AFT 
unions where they exist and to clear 
with them before dealing with prob- 
lems of education; and 

Wuereas, Organized labor’s co- 
operation and support must be re 
ciprocated if the AFT program for 
education is to be put into effective 
operation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention 
urge all locals to resist undue pres- 
sures by administrators to join state 
associations, and to secure the right 
for teachers everywhere to choose 
their own professional affiliation 


Opposing Cooperation 
With Company Unions 


- Wuereas, Experience continues to 
show us the futility of attempting to 
cooperate with national, state, or lo- 
cal company unions of teachers; and 

Wuereas, Any and all efforts to 
change or control the policy or pro 
gram of company unions not only 
are wasteful and consume time and 
energy, but encourage dual 
unionism and divided loyalties and 
cannot serve otherwise than to delay 
the recognition of the AFT as the 
bona fide representative and spokes 
man for the teachers of the nation; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT go on 
record as urging member locals and 
state federations to advise members 
individually to refrain from joining 
or supporting company unions of 
teachers in any manner; and be it 
further 


also 
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COMMITTEE ON UNION TECHNIQUES 


Resolved, That all affiliated locals 
and state federations of the AFT be 
urged to continue developing strong 
independent programs for educa- 
tional, professional, and community 
betterment in cooperation with labor 
and progressive elements in their 
community 


AFT Representatives 
In Teachers’ Colleges 


Wuereas, Many state teachers 
colleges invite representatives of the 
company union teacher associations 
to talk to teacher trainees; and 

Wuereas, The Empire State Fed- 
eration of Teachers and other fed- 
erations are not granted equal invita- 
tions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That state teachers col- 
leges be urged to grant the same fa- 
cilities to teachers’ unions as to other 
teacher organizations to disseminate 
information to teacher trainees. 


Constitutional Amendments 
On Affiliations of Locals 


Wuereas, There is increasing sig- 
nificance given to unity among 
autonomous unions in organized la- 
bor, as well as to unity among in- 
dividuals in organizing a bona fide 
trade union; and 

Wuereas, Many internationals of 
the AFL have adopted or are now 
adopting constitutional provisions re- 
quiring affiliation of their locals with 
the AFL central labor bodies and 
state organizations; and 

Wuereas, The growth of the AFT 
in suburban areas, smaller com- 
munities, and rural areas has in- 
creased the importance of the or- 
ganization of state federations of 
teachers; and 

Wuereas, Many white collar 
unions, including affiliates of the 
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AFT, have not always assumed their 
responsibilities in the labor move 
ment, while requesting from organ- 
ized labor support for their own 
union activities; and 

Wuereas, The best friend of 
American education has been the 
organized labor movement as such; 
and 

Wauereas, The organized labor 
movement has always given support 
to programs which improve the 
working conditions of teachers, even 
when teachers have not been directly 
affiliated with organized labor ; there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That the Executive 
Council be instructed to frame an 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the AFT for submission to the 33rd 
annual convention, to contain the 
following provisions: 


1. That all locals of the AFT be 
required to belong to their respective 
state federation of teachers where 
such a state federation is established ; 


2. That all locals of the AFT be 
required to belong to their respective 
state federation of labor where such 
a state federation of labor is estab- 
lished ; 

3. That all locals in the AFT be 
required to belong to their respective 
central labor body or trades assem- 
bly, provided such a central labor 
body or trades assembly is estab- 
lished in the community or area 
where the local exists; 


4. That a method be provided by 
which the Executive Council can ap- 
prove the request of any local to be 
exempt from any or all of these 
provisions upon specific request in 
writing by the local to the Executive 
Council with necessary substantiating 
evidence; and be it further 


Resolved, That such an amendment 
be drawn up at the Executive Coun 
cil meeting immediately following 
the 32nd annual convention and be 
circulated to all locals no later than 
October 1949, with the request that 
locals suggest changes in the wording 
of the amendment, so long as the 
general provisions itemized above 
are not removed; and that the final 
form of the amendment to be sub 
mitted to the next annual convention 
be drafted by the Executive Council 
at its regular meeting in December 
1949 


AFT Members on State 
Education Committees 


Resolved, That state federauons of 
teachers develop close working rela- 
tions with state federations of labor, 
and that state federations of teachers 
develop comprehensive programs for 
public education; and be it further 

Resolved, That every effort be 
made to have education leaders of 
the AFT appointed to the state fed 
eration of labor committee that deals 
with educational problems, so that 
organized labor may serve education 
in the state most effectively 
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A grand gift 
for ...or from... 
a teacher 


TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 
by Virginia Church 

$1 at your bookstore or from 
the publisher, postpaid 


WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher 
Senta Barbora, California 
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COMMITTEE ON CIVIL AND PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS OF TEACHERS 


CIVIL AND PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS 


Loyalty Oaths 

Wuereas, There is no good reason 
to suspect the loyalty and patriotism 
of the vast American 
teachers; and 

WHEREAS, calling for 
“loyalty oaths” on the part of teach 
ers discriminates against one partic- 


majority of 


Legislation 


ular group of citizens and 
them to intimidation and 
tion; and 

Wuereas, Such legislation has its 
origin in and perpetuates distrust, 
suspicion, and hysteria; and 

Wuereas, The record proves that 
the taking of an oath cannot build 
the spirit of true loyalty to America 
or serve to detect those whose loy 
alty lies elsewhere, and in addition 
seriously with effective 
teaching, especially of vital 
versial subjects; and 

Wuereas, “Loyalty 
investigating committees have much 
of the power of courts without the 


expe Ses 
persecu 


interferes 
contro- 


boards” and 


protection by due process of law for 
the accused; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the AFT reaffirm 
its opposition to loyalty 
teachers and to the establishment or 
continuation of loyalty boards 


Banning of “The Nation” 

Wuereas, In June 1949, the Board 
of Education of the City of New 
York removed The Nation from the 
list of magazines which might be 
used as reference materials in the 
high schools, giving as 
this action that a series of 
by Paul Blanshard were critica! of 
the beliefs of the Roman Catholics; 
and 


oaths for 


reason tor 
articles 


OF TEACHERS 


Wuereas, The Nation has had a 
continuous existence of long dura 
tion, during which time it has been 
respected in accredited scholastic and 
journalistic circles and has been a 


journal opinion with world-wide cir 


culation; and 

Wuereas, Education in a democ- 
racy must provide full opportunity 
to explore all fields of knowledge and 
all phases of thought, and to effectu 
ate this aim a varied assortment of 
reference materials should be made 
available to students; and 

Wuereas, Reasonable, but not ab 
solute, standards of quality, accuracy, 
and good taste should be applied, 
and allowance made for the im- 
maturity of high school students, 
with the exercise of care to keep at 
a minimum the possibilities of arous 
ing friction; such precaution, how 
ever, should not be an 
arbitrary censorship; and 

Wuereas, The ban on The Nation 
isolated event of merely 
throughout _ the 
been attempts, 
some divert the flow 
of instruction into narrow, arbitrari 
ly selected channels; and 

Wuereas, Consideration for re 
ligious sensibilities causes the exclu- 
sion of the particular issues of the 
magazine that were considered of 
fensive; and 

Wuereas, The Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York in 
placing a ban on all future issues of 
The Nation thereby imposed an un- 
warranted censorship and imperiled 
academic freedom; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT urge that 


excuse for 


is not an 
interest, as 

there have 
successful, to 


loc al 
country 


The Nation be restored to the list of 
magazines for libraries of the high 
schools in the City of New York and 
elsewhere where such a ban has been 
imposed ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this reso 
lution be sent to the Board of Super 
intendents and the Board of Educa 
tion of the City of New York, to 
other similar bodies where bans have 
been imposed, and to the ad hoc 
committee to lift the ban on The 
Nation 

[Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli sent 
copies of the resolution above in 
accordance with the directions given 
Replies have received from 
William Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Frederic Ernst, Associ 
ate Superintendent of Schools. Su 
perintendent Jansen stated, in his 
reply, that “at no time has there been 
any decision to ban all future 


been 


issues.” | 


Selection of Instruction And 
Reference Materials 
Wuereas, The Superintendent and 
the Board of Education for the City 
of New York arbitrarily banned the 
use of The Nation in New York City 
high school libraries without consult 
ing the teaching staff or librarians; 

and 

Wuereas, The New York State 
Commissioner of Education has 
ruled that there is no right of appeal 
from action of this character taken 
by the Board; and 

WHEREAS, submitted 
shows that arbitrary action 
may be taken in other parts of the 
country; therefore be it 


Evidence 
similar 
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Resolved, That the AFT instruct 
its Executive Council to recommend, 


TAXATION 


State Aid Appropriations 
Based on Over-All Needs 


Wuereas, In some states there is a 
tendency, assented to by some school 
people, for legislatures to appropriate 
state-aid funds for various educa- 
tional services in a lump sum with- 
out taking into consideration the 
amounts necessary for the mainte- 
nance and expansion of such services 
as vocational education, junior col- 
leges, adult education, aid to handi- 
capped children, nursery schools, etc., 
which sums later have to be deducted 
from the lump appropriation to the 
detriment of all including 
the basic program of elementary and 
secondary schools; and 

Wuereas, This practice may at 
times provide an economical pretext 
for limiting or contracting various 
educational services; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT continue 
to exercise its influence to ensure that 
state-aid funds be appropriated ade- 
quate to provide for an advancing 
program of educational services such 
as vocational education, junior col- 
leges. adult education, aid to handi- 
capped children, nursery schools, etc., 
in addition to the growing require- 
ments of the basic elementary and 
secondary school programs. 


services, 


o > > 
The convention committee on taxa- 
tion and school finance pointed out 
that although appropriations for 


for the selection of instruction and 
reference materials, procedures more 


compatible with the tenets of demo- 
cratic processes 


AND SCHOOL FINANCE 


school support have been increased in 
many districts, constant vigilance is 
still needed to maintain recent gains 
and to provide necessary increases 
The committee emphasized the fact 
that gains made through temporary 
measures, such as bonuses, cost-of- 
living adjustments, and the use of 
surplus funds which may not re- 
occur, hard to maintain and 
therefore, should be based on some 
form of permanent taxation. In many 
places it will be necessary for AFT 
locals to spearhead the revision of 
antiquated tax structures, the com- 
mittee suggested. 


are 


the methods of 
school funds, the 
these princi 


In dealing with 
distributing 
committee 
ples 

1. The state-aid law should en 
courage the formation of larger types 
of local school organization adapted 
to the fulfillment of the complete 
range of community educational 
needs. Appropriations should be 
made partly on the basis of the edu 
cational services rendered, and not 
solely on the size of the school popu 
lation 

2. The state-aid formula should 
assume that the different school lev 
els are of equal importance and 
should be of equal excellence. It is 
a common practice, however, to 
elementary schools with 
larger lower standards o 
teacher qualification, and lower sal 


state 
formulated 


operate 


classes, 


ary schedules than prevail in secon- 
dary schools 

3. In the distribution of state 
support those communities with the 
lowest taxing power per pupil should 
receive the apportionments 
per pupil 

4. State and support for 
schools should be coupled in such a 
manner as to provide a minimum an- 
the education of each 


largest 


local 


nual sum for 

child 

5. It is generally undesirable that a 

should enable any dis 
local school taxation 

school 


state-aid law 
trict to escape 
Some elementary 
districts find it possible to do 
this by sending their 
school pupils to high schools in other 


completely 
now 
secondary 


districts 
6. A portion of the state aid funds 
available to com 


should be made 


munities willing to support educa 
tional services beyond those provided 
under a minimum program. Such 
additional state assistance should be 
planned to increase regressively, in 
order not to multiply unduly the 
advantages of richer communities 

7. The 
of combined school 
remain in hands 

For information on school finance 
programs, the committee recom 
The Forty-Eight State 
School Systems, published by the 
Council of State Governments. (For 
of this book, see our next 


administration 
should 


immediate 
funds 
local 


mended 


a revieu 
issue.) 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION AND SCHOOL FINANCE 
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COMMITTEE ON UNION SERVICES 


UNION SERVICES 


The AFT Summer Workshop 

Wuereas, The School for Work 
ers at the University of Wisconsin 
offers to the AFT courses in labor 
history, philosophy, and the impact 
of labor on the national and world 
scene; and 

Wuereas, These courses are taught 
by nationally recognized educators 
who have had practical experience 
in the labor movement; and 

Wuereas, AFT locals recognize 
the necessity for understanding the 
labor movement as one of the vital 
forces in the American social struc 
ture; and 

Wuereas, The current educational 
trend values teacher participation in 
the development of curriculum, shap- 
ing of administrative policy, and 
formulating public relations pro- 
grams by participation in work- 
shops; and 

Wuereas, The attendance at the 
AFT workshop has not been com 
mensurate with the expense involved 
or the opportunities this recognized 
summer workshop provides; and 

Wuereas, The leadership in the 
AFT should accept the responsibility 
for adopting a positive program to 
popularize the summer workshop in 
Madison ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive 
Council initiate an advertising pro- 
gram to begin in October 1949 to 
increase attendance at this work 
shop by providing each local peri- 
odically with specific publicity on 
the workshop. This publicity should 
suggest plans for setting up local 
scholarships to the workshop; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive 
Council investigate the possibility of 
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receiving recognized “in-service” or 
“increment” credit acceptable to 
schools requiring points for annual 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the Executive 
Council explore the possibility of 
setting up a two-part program: one 
part to provide for the needs of 
those unfamiliar with union proced- 
ures, the other to provide stimula- 
tion for experienced AFT workers 


increments ; 


Cooperatives 

Wuenreas, Each individual member 
of the AFT is affected by and should 
be interested in the business economy 
of his local and national community ; 
and 

Wuereas, The Rochdale coopera- 
tive principles of operation in the 
equitable distribution of goods and 
services of production and consump- 
tion more nearly fulfill the ideal of 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number; and 

Wuereas, The United States is 
witness of the increasing develop- 
ment of active and effective co- 
operative distribution of goods and 
services to the end of the better sat- 
isfaction of the wants of its citizens; 
and 

WHEREAS in national 
convention assembled, time after 
time, including the year 1948, has 
affirmed its support of the cpopera- 
tive movement and its desire that the 
membership and the affiliates assist 
in the development and extension of 
the Rochdale cooperative principles 
and lend their support as consumers 
to the further development of the 
movement; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT affirm its 
the cooperative move- 


The AFL, 


support of 


Rox hd ale 
steps within the 


ment operating under the 
principles and take 
next ninety 
tatives from the national office meet 
with the officials of the Cooperative 
League to formulate a program for 
making the 
available to all 
further 

Resolved, That 
mittees be set up in all locals for the 
purpose of educating their member- 
ship; and be it further 

Resolved, That all locals be urged 
to affiliate with existing cooperatives 
in their area; and be it further 

Resolved, That all locals promote 
cooperatives by getting the endorse 
ment of their central labor bodies 
and other consumer groups; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the AFT join the 
Council for Cooperative Develop 
ment, consisting of trade unions and 
cooperative organizations, organized 
for the development and expansion 
of the rative movement 
throughout the United States 


days to have represen 


services of the League 


locals; and be it 


cooperative com 


cooy 


* * 


WHEREAS, The avowed purpose o! 
the AFT is expressed as “Demo 
racy in Education, Education for 
Democracy”; and 

Wuereas, Acceptance of this pur 
pose commits the membership to an 
sincere consideration of 
endeavor 
democratic 


active and 
any American 
demonstrated its 
cations; and 
Wuereas, The cooperative move 
ment, founded Rochdale co 
operative principles, is dedicated to 
the proposal of democratic owner- 
ship and sufficient 
proportion of the natural resources 


which has 
impli 


upon 


operation of a 
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of the world to provide an econom- 
ically healthy competition among the 
producers and distributors of the 
products required for the mainte- 
nance of an adequate and increasing 
American standard of living for all 
the population of the United States; 
and 

Wuereas, Throughout the United 
States there has been an increasing 
development of cooperatives adher- 
ing to the Rochdale cooperative prin- 
ciples; and 

Wuereas, The volume of the busi- 
ness of the cooperatives has arrived 
at the point of some importance in 
the entire business done in the United 
States; and 

Wuereas, The greater proportion 
of the development of the coopera- 
tives in the United States has been 
accomplished without the aid of 
persons instructed in the regular in- 
structional agencies of the United 
States; and 

Wuereas, Instruction in the meth- 
ods of this form of business endeavor 
should have regular recognition for 
the purpose of proper training of 
qualified instructors for all school 
grades in the United States; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT hereby 
congratulate the cooperatives oper- 
ating under the Rochdale cooperative 
principles for their very effective, 
but, in the main, unaided work in 
the development of the cooperative 
movement throughout the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFT approve 
of instruction in this method of 


businers endeavor in all of the 
teacher training institutions and in 
all schools of the United States, and 
request that all governing bodies 
and administration of such teacher- 
training institutions and schools give 
it favorable consideration; and be it 
1urther 

Resolved, That the AFT cause to 
be published this resolution and rec- 
ommend its officers to transmit 
copies thereof to all locals of the 
AFT and all central labor bodies of 
the AFL, and to all known state and 
national governing bodies of co- 
operatives operating under the Roch- 
dale cooperative principles. 


Credit Unions 

Wuereas, Credit unions have con- 
clusively proved their ability to serve 
the financial needs of working peo- 
ple and to improve the economic po- 
sition of their members; and 

Wuereas, The avowed objectives 
of credit unions are in harmony with 
the efforts of trade unions to create 
a high standard of living for work- 
ing people; and 

Wuereas, Assistance to our union 
members everywhere is , available 
through the Credit Union National 
Association and its affiliated leagues; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT Executive 
Council establish a committee to co- 
ordinate the facilities available for 
assistance to existing credit unions in 
AFT locals; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention 
recommend to the delegates present 
whose locals are not now served by 


credit unions that they actively con- 
sider the inclusion of this important 
service in the work of their unions; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention 
recommend to the delegates present 
whose locals are now served by 
credit unions that they emphasize 
the work of their credit union and 
work toward 100% membership 
within their locals. 


A National Home 
For Retired Union Teachers 


Wuereas, The pensions of retired 
teachers in most areas of the country 
are woefully inadequate; and 

Wuereas, Many teachers who 
grow old in the service of education 
may need a haven for their declining 
years or desire the companionship of 
people with similar interests; and 

Wuereas, Adequate medical care 
is often financially heyond the means 
of sick or disabled teachers; and 

Whereas, Many trade and labor 
unions have national or regional 
homes and hospitals which are sup- 
ported by themselves and/or foun- 
dations and endowments; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the AFT support 
the establishment of a national home 
or regional homes and/or hospital 
for union teachers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive 
Council set up a committee to inves- 
tigate and implement such action, 
especially with regard to the possi- 
bility of financing such homes and/ 
or hospital through endowments or 
charitable foundations 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Several amendments to the AFT 
constitution were adopted by the 
convention: 

Associate memberships for student 
teachers: One amendment, providing 
for associate memberships for student 
teachers, was as follows: “Where a 
local of the American Federation of 
Teachers exists in or near a college 
or university having a department of 
education, that local may accept pro- 
spective teachers as associate mem- 
bers. Annual dues of $1.25 shall be 
paid directly to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer by the local for each associate 
member, to provide a subscription to 
the AmertcAN Teacner. Associate 
members shall have only visitors’ 
privileges at the convention.” 

Membership-at-large: The  sec- 
tions dealing with membership-at- 
large were amended to read as fol- 
lows: “In school districts or jurisdic- 
tions where there are no locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
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embership-at-large may be granted 
individual teachers upon the recom- 
mendation of the area vice-president 
and vote of the Executive Council 
Membership-at-large may be main- 
tained until there is chartered in the 
area a local in which the member-at- 
large would be eligible to member- 
ship. But in a state where a state 
federation of teachers has been char- 
tered, the granting of the member- 
ship-at-large in the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers shall be approved 
by the state federation and by the 
area vice-president. All members- 
at-large within the state shall be 
affiliated with the state federation at 
a rate to be determined by the state 
federation. Revocation of member 
ship-at-large shall be made by a ma 
jority vote of the Executive Council.” 

“For members-at-large affiliated 
with the state federation of teachers, 
the state federations shall pay to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the national 


organization a per capita tax as pro- 
vided in Article VIII, Section 1.” 

Effective January 1, 1950, Article 
VIII, Section 1 will provide for a 
monthly per capita tax ranging from 
10c for members whose salary is un- 
der $1,000 a year, to 65c for salaries 
over $6,000. The rate increases 5c a 
month for each $500 of annual sal- 
ary above $1,000. 

The Article dealing with referenda 
was amended also in order to extend 
to members-at-large the opportunity 
to vote in referenda. 

AFT Membership for Teachers in 
Private Schools: Another amend- 
ment adopted by the convention 
authorizes the AFT Executive Coun- 
cil to “exercise its discretion in the 
chartering of any groups of teachers 
in educational institutions not sup- 
ported by public funds, provided 
that such institutions are not con- 
ducted primarily for religious pur- 


” 


poses 








The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 





“Democracy is that way of living which requires of each of its practitioners 
daily evidence of his respect for the rights of all other men all over the world, 
and enriches him in return with the certainty that the full flowering of the 
human personality is the fundamental meaning of life.”—RICHARD BAR- 
RON, “New York Times Magazine,” September 25, 1949. 


DEBITS 


The Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Bill, passed by each 
House of Congress in different form, is being held up in 
conference. Two proposed which have been 
attached to the bill would destroy its original intent. 
One rider would put Indians under state laws; the other 
would impair his social security rights. An editorial in 
The Times comments: “We are assuming to be just to 
minorities the world over. We should begin by being just 
to those in our own dooryard.” 


riders 


. * * 


Dismissing five counts of a damage suit brought by 
Mrs. Helen Nash, who had been refused service at the 
Washington National Airport dining room, US. District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan ruled that race segregation does 
not violate the Constitution or Acts of Congress. 


. * * 


I'wo University of Washington professors of Oriental 


origin were discriminated against in the purchase of 


homes in the University area of Seattle because of the 
objections of some of the residents. One of the professors 
wrote to the mayor of Seattle about the incident, with 
resulting publicity which may locate desirable homes for 
the two families 

* * * 


The Nisei Bowling League, which entered recent 
bowling tournaments in Seattle, was ousted from the 
tournament in accordance with the discriminatory provi 
sion of the constitution of the American Bowling Con 
gress, which limits membership to “white males only.” 
It is thought that the success of several Nisei bowlers 
in west coast tournaments was responsible for the action 
* * * 


The Judd Bill, providing for equality in naturalization 
and immigration, has been bottled up in the Senate Judi 
ciary Committee. The Judd Bill would simply do for all 
Asiatic and Pacific peoples what our immigration laws 
have already done for the Chinese, Filipinos, and Hindus 
The fact that this bill may weaken the Alien Land Laws 
of California is partly responsible for Senate inaction 


. . * 


Though the 
conscientious objectors are still in jail 


Selective Service has stopped recruiting, 
This denial of 
religious liberty was protested recently by 75 prominent 
Americans who urged President Truman to grant con- 


scientious objectors immediate release 
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CREDITS 


The first ten weeks of the integrated training program 
of air force enlistees at Lackland Air Base, Texas, where 
Negro and white trainees lived, ate, and studied together, 
proved to be a success 

“The integration of the base was 

harmony,” Major 
went through to end 
among the trainees on a certain date and when that date 


accomplished with 


complete said General Lawrence 


“Orders segregation completely 


arrived the segregation was ended. No unpleasant inci 
dents resulted and the white and the Negro boys in the 
training are getting along well together.” 


7 o * 


A conference of church workers under the auspices of 
the Southern Regional Council, held in Atlanta, voted to 
canvass twelve Southern states for thousands of signa 
tures to pledges expressing concern “that constitutional 
freedoms were not shared by all persons in the South 
and that as a matter of religious conviction there must be 
a fulfillment of equal justice under the law.” 

The purpose of the Council, as stated by its president, 


was “to create a climate of public opinion for good 
human relations.” 


at 


Emory Sekaquaptewa, a Hopi Indian, was appointed 
this vear to West Point. He is the first “original Amer 
ican” ever appointed to the military academy 


* + * 


like task of 
inating al! laws and practices which separate the “un 
touchables” from the rest of the In India, 
millions of this caste will vote for the first time in the 


Ceylon, India, is undertaking the elim 


population 
general elections of 1950. In Ceylon, the law provides 
that all children of the Rodiyas, Ceylon’s untouchables, 
must be admitted to public schools on the same basis as 
other pupils. Public places, too, and types of employment 
formerly closed to them, are now open to all, and it is 
expected that in a few years the untouchables will be 
assimilated 
* * * 


For the first time since the founding of the AMA 103 
years ago, a Negro physician was elected to the House 
of Delegates, its policy-making body. The Negro physi- 
cian is Dr. Peter M. Murray, director of the department 
of gynecology at Harlem Hospital, New York City. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 


Urges Publication of Booklet 
Of Board of Education Rules 


67 LOUISVILLE, KY.—There 

are many important school 
policy questions to which Louisville 
teachers do not have the answers 
available, thinks Edward R. John- 
son, Jr. of the Louisville Teacher 
staff. A booklet of board of educa- 
tion rules should supply answers to 
these questions. He writes that in the 
preparation of such a booklet a com- 
mittee of teachers should be con- 
sulted on those particular rules and 
regulations that affect the teachers 
themselves. 

He goes on to list some of the sub- 
jects that might well be covered in 
such a booklet: 

Introduction 

1. Statement of school board pol- 

icy in general 

2. Statement of mutual superin- 

tendent and teacher interests. 
School Data 

1. Location 

partments. 

2. Officers and executives includ- 

ing supervisors. 
Employment 
1. Employment 
regulations. 
Explanation of tenure law 
Promotion and transfer. 
. Resignation and termination. 
5. Discharge. 
Teaching Day 

1. Regular teaching hours (school 

day). 


of schools and de- 


procedure and 


Duties that may be required af- 
ter school day. 
Free periods. 
Absences. 
Vacations and holidays. 
Lunch hour. 
Faculty meetings. 
Salaries 

1. Salary determination 
for previous experience). 
Salary schedule. 
Payday and methods of pay- 
ment. 

4. Payroll deductions. 


Length of Service and Security 
1. Seniority in 
transfer. 
2. Retirement. 
3. Leave of absence. 
4. Sabbatical leave. 
5. Group insurance available 
6. Credit union. 


(credit 


promotion and 


Health 
1. Reporting accidents and illness 
2. Compulsory TB and _ blood 
tests. 
3. Sick leave 
Miscellaneous 
Use of school plant. 
Use of school bulletin boards. 
Contributions and collections. 
Organizations. 
Personal factors: change of ad- 
dress, mail, phone calls, etc 


Fair Treatment of Substitute Teachers 
Sought by Washington Locals 


20 SEATTLE, WASH. — The 

perennial problem of fair 
treatment of substitute teachers in- 
spired the following editorial in the 
Seattle Teacher: 

Although possessing training and 
experience comparable to that of 
teachers on regular contracts, substi- 
tute teachers work under conditions 
of tenure and pay substantially be- 
low those of their associates. Since 
substitutes are often employed for ex- 
tended periods, filling positions for 
one or more semesters at a time, they 
are to all intents and purposes an in- 
tegral part of the regular staff. As 
such, it would seem, they are entitled 
to appropriate consideration. 

As early as 1945 the Washington 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


State Federation of Teachers stated 
in a convention resolution, “ . . . that 
teachers entering on substitute serv- 
ice in any school district in the state 
of Washington should be placed on 
the same professional and salary 
basis as teachers under regular con- 
tracts.” 

. . . Until this is done the lower 
salaries of the substitutes will depress 
the relatively higher ones of the regu- 
lar schedules. Diminishing or cur- 
tailed school revenues, plus future 
job scarcity may bring this problem 
into focus. It should be met, after 
the manner suggested by the WSFT 
in 1945, before two groups of teach- 
ers are brought into competition with 
each other. 


Local Acts to Eliminate 
Extra-Curricular Clause 
9 WARWICK, R. I.—Object- 
| ing to a section of their “ap- 
pointment” contracts, the Warwick 
local has appealed to the state direc- 
tor of education for assistance in its 
elimination. 

The section to which objection is 
raised provides that the teachers 
shall perform satisfactory work “in- 
cluding such extra-curricular activi- 
ties as may be assigned.” The teach- 
ers assert that this provision conflicts 
with the tenure law and is therefore 
unlawful. Attempts to have the sec 
tion changed came as the result of 
what the teachers termed “an in 
equitable distribution of extra-cur 
ricular work.” 

The union asked the state director 
to suggest to the local school board 
“that as a matter of good adminis- 
tration procedure it meet with the 
duly authorized representatives of its 
teachers for assistance in solving the 
problem of extra-curricular assign- 
ment.” 


AFT and AFL Groups 
Work Closely in Salinas 


102 SALINAS, CAL.—lIn Sa- 

linas, as in many other 
places, the AFT local works closely 
with the central AFL organization 
and receives its full support for the 
cause of better schools 

Last spring when a school bond 
issue was up for consideration, the 
Central Labor Council inserted a 
large and expensive advertisement in 
the Daily Californian urging support 
of the issue. 

The participation of the AFT local 
in general labor affairs in the city is 
illustrated by the fact that one of its 
members, Homer Bronson, is chair- 
man of the central body’s legislative 
committee, a member of the commit- 
tee on public relations and educa- 
tion, and also a member of the com 
mittee on nominations. 


Robert Rothman Appointed 
To Wayne University Staff 


231 DETROIT, MICH. — The 

Detroit local is pleased to an- 
nounce that one of its members, 
Robert Rothman, has been appointed 
to the staff of the College of Educa 
tion at Wayne University, Detroit 
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"Cabal Bs jt 


The Chinese call it 


0 0 With singular appropriateness, the Chinese symbols 
for Coca-Cola translate to the elementary meaning 
Qagu 


of ‘“‘the drink that makes the mouth happy.” Leg- 
endary Cathay—once the goal of occidental ex- 
plorers—has made its own discovery of one of the 
simple treasures of the western world: delicious, 
Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, with- refreshing Coca-Cola. The Orient has learned to 
out the advertising text, for use in your class- 


piay refreshed and work refreshed—with whole- 


room will be sent free upon request. Address 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. some Coca-Cola. 
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